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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Fan, 1775. 
HE late Lord Cheſterfield having been 
univerſally allowed, to be one of the beſt- 
bred men of the age, and moſt intimately acquaint- 
ed with the principles and manners of mankind, 
the editor of the following pages, humbly appre- 
| hends, he could not do the riſing generation 4 
greater ſervice, than by collecting thoſe valuable 
precepts that are contained in his celebrated letters 
to his ſon, digeſting them under diſtin& heads, 
and thereby forming . a n of the moſt n 
inſtruction. 


To that end, he has diligently ſelected every 
obſervation and remark, that can poſfibly improve 
or inform the mind, within the rules of morality : _ 
and where there ſeemed a deficiency in any part of 
the ſyſtem, from the occafional chaſms in Lord 
Cheſterfield's correſpondence, he has endeavoured 
to ſupply it. Much might have been ſaid on the 
ſubject of indelicacy, but as inſtructions on that 
head, to perſons poſſeſſed of a liberal education, 
muſt have been unneceſſary, they are here purpoſely 
omitted, Some may be apt to think, that many 
things in this work are too frivolous to be mentions 

ell but when it is remembered they are calculated 
A3 tor 
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for the multitude, it is preſumed they will be re- 
ceived as reſpectable admonition. - In ſhort, it has 


been the editor s ſtudy, to make Lord Cheſterfield 
uſeful to every claſs of youth; to lay that inſtrue- 
tion before them, which they with difficulty muſt 
have found amidſt a heap of other matter; in a 
word, to give the very eſſence of his letters, and 
at a tenth part of the Hrice thoſe letters gell for. 85 
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| of this book, the Editor and Publiſher have ſrgned 
each copy, it is hoped therefore, none will be ac. 
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ADDRESSED TO 
EVERY YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


S all young men, on their firſt outſet in life, 
are in want of ſome experienced and friendly 


hand, to bring them forwards and teach them a 
knowledge of the world; I think I cannot do 


the riſing generation a greater ſervice than by 


directing the young man's ſteps, and teaching 


him how to make his way among the croud. 
I will ſuppoſe him already inſtructed in the 
principles of religion and neceſſity of moral vir- 
tues; (for without theſe he muſt be moſt unhap- 


Py) 


* 


*s PRINCIPLES OF 


my) of courſe mall, in a ſeries of. chapters, point 


out, under diſtinct heads, the qualifications ne- 
ceſſury to make him well received in the world, 


without which he cannot expect to bear his 
part in life, agreeable to his own wiſhes, or the 


duty he owes to ſociety ; and as Modeſty is the 
baſis of a W Pep 1 hall 9 nl with 


ung ATE 


 ODESTY is a a rnkink + ace, and 
generally an attendant upon merit. It is 
| blog: to the higheſt degree, and wins the 
hearts of all our acquaintance. On the contrary, 


none are more diſguſtful in company than the 
anat. and preſuming. | y 


The man who is, on all occaſions, mend 


ing and ſpeaking well. of himſelf, we naturally 


diſlike. On the other hand, he who ſtudies to 


conceal his own deſerts, who does Juſtice. to the 


merit of others, who talks but little of himſelf, 


and that with modeſty, makes a favourable im- 
preſſion on the perſons he is converſing with, cap- 


fivates their minds, a and gains their eſteem. 
pn Modeſty 
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Modeſty, however, widely differs from an 14955 
ward baſhfulnefs, which is as much to be con- 


demned as the other is to be applauded. To 


appear ſimple 1s as ill bred as to be impudent. 
A young man ought to be able to come intou a 

room and addreſs the company, without the leaſt 
embarraſſment. To be out of countenance when 


ſpoken to, and not to have an anſwer ready, is 
ridiculous to the laſt degree, 5 


— 


5 aukward country fellow, when he comes 


into company better than himſelf, is exceedingly 
diſconcerted. He knows not what to do with 
his hands, or his hat, but either puts one of 
them in his pocket, and dangles the other by 


| his fide ; or perhaps twirls his hat on his fin- 


gers, or fumbles with the button. If ſpoken 


to, he is in a much worſe ſituation, he anſwers 


with the utmoſt difficulty, and nearly ſtammers ; 


whereas a gentleman, who is acquainted. with 


life, enters a room with gracefulneſs and a modeſt 


enen addreſſes even perſons he does not 


know, in an eaſy and natural manner, and, with- 
out the leaſt embarraſſment. This is the cha- 
racteriſtic of good breeding, a very neceſſary 
knowledge i in our intercourſe - with men: for one 
of inferior parts, with the behaviour of: a gen- 

: tleman ; 
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'Ueman, is frequently better received than a man 
of ſenſe, with the addreſs . manners IOW 


clown. CLATE ITS * 


Ignorance and vice are the only things we 
need be aſhamed of; ſteer clear of theſe, and 
vou may go into any company you will: not 
chat I would have a young man throw off all 
dread of appearing. abroad, as a fear of offend- 
ing, or being diſeſteemed, will make him pre- 

ſerve a proper decorum. Some perſons, from ex- 
periencing the inconveniences of falſe modeſty, - 
have run into the other extreme, and acquired 

the character of impudent. This is as great a 
fault as the other. A well · bred man keeps him- 
ſelf within the two, and ſteers the middle way. 
He is eaſy and firm in every company, is mo- 

dieſt, but not baſhful, ſteady but not impudent. 
5 He copies the manners of the better people, 

uf and conforms to their e eaſe and San | 


| tention. 


Till we can preſent. ourſelves in all * 
nies with coolneſs and unconcern, we can never 
/ preſent ourſelves well: nor will a man ever be 
luppoſed to have kept good company, or ever 
-be acceptable in ſuch company, if he cannot 
1 appear 
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| appear chere eaſy and unembarraſſed. A: modeſt 


-affurance, in every part of life, is the moſt advan · 


| fageous qualification we can poflibly acquire. 


Inſtead of 50 infolent, a man of ſenſe, - 


Andes a conſciouſneſs: of merit, is more 'modeſt. 
He behaves himſelf indeed with firmneſs, but 
Fart the leaſt preſumption. The man who 


is ignorant of his own merit, is no leſs a fool 


than he who is conſtantly diſplaying it. A man 
of underſtanding Javails himſelf of his abilities, 
| but never boaſts of them; whereas the timid 
and baſhful can never puſh himſelf in life, be 
his merit as great as it will; he will be always 
kept behind by the forward and the | buſt. 


ung. A man of abilities, and acquainted with 


_ life, will ſtand as firm in defence of his own rights, 
and purſue his plans as ſteadily and unmoved as 
the moſt impudent man alive; but then he does 
it with a ſeeming modeſty. Thus, manner is 


every thing; what is impudence in one, is pro- 
aſſurance only in another: for firmneſs is 


commendable, mary an ep condudt f is diſ· 


1 guſtful. 


-» Forwardneſs: Mang the very reverſe of mo- f 


, follow rather than lead the company, that 


6 prenciPLes of 


zs, join, 4 diſcourſe vpan "their ſubjects rather than 


ſtart one of your On: if you haye parts, you wilt. 


have opportunities enough of ſhewing them on 
every topic of converſation, and if you have none, 


it is better to expoſe yourſelf upon a ſubjeR of 


. . Wwe on one of yore OWN» 


Bot, be particularly careful, not to, ſpeak of _ 


yourſelf, if you can help it. An impudent fellow 


lugs 4 in himſelf abruptly upon all occaſions, and | 
is ever the hero of his own ſtory. Others will 


colour their arrogance with * It may ſeem ſtrange 


indeed, that 1 ſhould talk in this manner of 


* myſelf; it is what I by no means. lie, and 
_ * ſhould never do, if I had not been cruelly 
_ © and unjuſtly accuſed; but when my character 


lis attacked, it is a juſtice L owe to myſelf to 


22 defend i This veil is too thin not to. be 
ſeen through on che firſt. * 4 iy ny : 


Others again, with more art, Will d 1y.boaft 


of all-the principal virtues, by calling theſe vir- 
tues weakneſſes; and ſaying, they are ſo unfortu- 
nate as to fall into thoſe weakneſſes. I can- 


not ſce perſons ſuffer,“ ſays one of this, eaſt, 
*<-xwithout relieving them; though my circum- 


++ Aances are very unable to afford it.“ 1 
ge cannot 


* , 
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cannot avoid ſpeaking truth; HS it is often 
w rp an wn and ſo on. 


This angling for Praiſe is ſo 0 a 16. 
ciple, that it | frequently ſtoops to the loweſt 
objects. Men will often boaſt of doing that which, 
if true, would be rather a diſgrace to thein than 
otherwiſe, One man affirms that he rode twenty 
miles within the hour: 'tis probably a lie; but 
ſuppoſe he did, what then? He had a good horſe 
under him, and is a good jockey. Another ſwears 
he has often at a fitting, drank five or fix bottles 
to his own ſhare, Out of reſpect to him, I will 
believe him a liar; for I would not wi to E 
_ a beaſt. 


e 


people, which, while they think they procure 
Dr in reality 0 


— this contempt, therefore, never ſpeak 
ap, unleſs neceſlity obliges you; 
and even then, take care to do it in ſuch a man- 

ner, that it may not be conſtrued into fiſhing for 

applauſe. Whatever perfections you may have, 
be aſſured, people will find them out; but whe- 
ther they do or nat, nobady will take them 
B | upon 
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upon your own word. The leſs you ſay of your- 
ſelf, the more the world will give you credit 
for; and the more you ſay, the leſs they will 
believe you, 


3 


F all the vices, there is no one more criminal 
more mean, and more ridiculous, than ly- 
ing. The end we deſign by it is very ſeldom 
accompliſhed, for lies are always found out, at 
one time or other; and yet there are perſons 


that give way to this vice, who are otherwiſe 
of od principles, 1574 have not been ill edu- 


cated. 


Lies generally proceed from vanity, cowardice, 
and a revengeful diſpoſition, and ſometimes from 
a miſtaken notion of ſelf-defence, _ 


He who tells a malicious lie, with a view of 
injuring the perſon he ſpeaks of, may gratify 
his wiſh' for a while, but will, ii the end, find 
it recoil upon himſelf; for, as ſoon as he is de- 
tected, (and detected he moſt certainly will be) 
RI | 55 | he 


— 
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he is deſpiſed for the infamous attempt, and 


whatever he may ſay hereafter of that perſon, 
will be conſidered as falſe, whether it be ſo or 
not. | 


If a man lies, ſhuffles or equivocates, for, in 
fact, they are all alike, by way of excuſe for 


any thing he has faid or done, he aggravates 
the offence rather than leſſens it: for the per- 


ſon to whom the lie is told, has a right to know 
the truth, or there would have been no occa- 
fion to have framed a falſhood. This perſon, of 
courſe, will think himſelf ill treated, for being a 
ſecond time affronted : for what can be a greater 
affront, than to attempt to. impoſe upon any man's 
underſtanding ? Beſides, lying, in excuſe for a 
fault, betrays tear, than which nothing is more 
daſtardly, and unbecoming the character of a gen- 
tleman. _ _ 


There is nothing more manly, or more no- 
ble, if we have done wrong, than frankly to own 
it. It is the only way of meeting forgiveneſs. 
Indeed, confeſling a fault and aſking pardon, with 
great minds, is conſidered as a ſufficient attone- 
ment. I have been betrayed into an error, 
or have injured you, ſir, and am | heartily 

B 2 6 aſhamed 


« —— - c . — . 4 — 22 — 
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=” al amed of it, and ſorry for it, has frequently 
 difarmed the perſon injured, and, where he would 
bave been our enemy, has made him our friend. 


There are perſons alſo whoſe wanity leads them 
to tell a thouſand lies. They perſuade themſclves 
that if it be no way injurious wo others, it is 
harmleſs and innocent, and they ſhelter their 
falſhoods under the ſofter name of wntraths, _ Theſe 
perſons are fooliſh enough to imagine, that if 
they can recite any thing wonderful, they draw 
the attention of. the. company, and if they them- 
felves are the objects of that wonder, they are 
looked up to, as perſons extraordinary. This has 
made many a man ſee things that never were in 
being, hear things that never were ſaid, and 
atchie ve feats that never. were attempted, deal- 
ing always in the marxellous. Such may be aſ- 
ſured, however unwilling the perſons they are con- 
verſing with may be to laugh in their faces, that 
they hold them ſecretly in the higheſt contempt : 
for he who will tell a lie thus idly, will not 
ſeruple to tell a greater, where his intereſt is 
concerned. Rather than any perſon ſhould doubt 
of my veracity for one minute, I would deprive 
myſelf of the pleaſure of telling abroad either 


what : had Oy" ſeen or heard, if ſuch things 
1 


ITE NE 


did not carry wirh them the face of probabi- 
lity. 


Others again will boaſt of the great reſpect 

they meet with in certain companies; of the ho- 
nours that are : continually heaped on them there; 
of the great price they give for every thing they 
purchaſe; and this to be thought of canſequence;z 
but, unleſs ſuch people have the beſt and moſt ac- 
curate memory, they will perhaps, very ſoon at- 
ter, contradict their former aſſertions, and ſybjet 
themſelves to nt and derifion. | 


l Remember then, as long as ou ive, that no- 
thing but ſtrict truth can carry you through life 
with honour and credit: Liars are not only diſ- 
agreeable but dangerous companions, and, when 
known, will ever be ſhunned by men of under- 
ſtanding. Beſides, as the greateſt liars are ge- 
gerally the greateſt focls, a man who addicts 
Himſelf'to chis deteſtable vice, will not only be 
looked upon as vulgar, but will huts be con- 
"NT a nas "we erst. N 
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coop. BREEDING. | 


OID of good-breeding, every other dsl 
cation will be imperfect, unadorned, and 


to a certain degree unavailing, - 


Good breeding being the relult of ded ſenſe 


and good nature, is it not wonderful that peo- 
ple poſſeſſed of the one, ſhould be deficient in 
the other? The modes of it, varying according 


to perſons, places, and circumſtances, cannot in- 


"deed be acquired otherwiſe than by time and 
obſervation,” but the ſubſtance is oy? where 


and Lone oe the n 7 CFIFIOS © ft 
+ +-5% 198 0 31 24 "I Na! 7 4 8 Md 


Wbt W als bans to ſociety in general, 
good manners are to particular ones; their band 


and ſecurity. Of all actions, next to that of per- 
forming a good one, the eonſeiouſneſs of rens 
dering a civility is the moſt grateful. 


We ſeldom ſee a perſon, let him be ever ſo ill- 
bred, wanting in reſpect to thoſe whom he ackriows 
ledges to be his ſuperiors; the manner of ſhew- 
ing this reſpect, then, is all I contend for- The 

wann. man . it naturally and eaſily, 
| | while 
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while he who is unuſed to good company ex- 
preſſes it awkwardly. Study, then, to ſhew that 
reſpect which every one wiſhes. to ſhew, in an 


CI STS 


eaſy and graceful way: but this muſt be learnt 


. obſervation. ANA aer , « * 1 - > ; % * 1 
I #3 F n 4 1 
8 
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Ti. company with your equals, or in mixed come 


panies, a greater latitude may be taken in your be- 
haviour: yet, it ſhould never exceed the bounds of 
_ decency; for, though no one in this caſe, can claim 
any diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, every one is en- 
titled to civility and good manners. A man need 
not, for example, fear to put his hands in his poc- 
kets, take ſnuff, fit, ſtand, or occafionally walk 
about the room; but it would be highly unbecom- 
ing to whiſtle, wear his hat, looſen his garters, or 

throw himſelf acroſs the chairs. Such liberties are 
offenſive to our equals, and inſulting to our infe- 
riors. Eaſineſs of carriage by no means implies in- 
attention and ,carelefſneſs;.. No one is at liberty to 
act, in all xeſpects, as he pleaſes; but is bound by 
the laws of good manners, to behave with decorum. 


Let a man talk to you ever ſo ſtupidly or fflvo- 
louſly, not to pay ſome attention to what he ſays, 18 
ſavageneſs to the greateſt degree, Nay; if he even 

forces his converfation to you, it is worſe chan rude- 
neſs not to liſten to him; for your imattention in 


B 4 this 
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thiscaſe, tells him, in expreſs terms, that you think 


hima blockhead, : and not worth the hearing. Now, 


if ſuch behaviour is rude to men, it is much more 
ſo to women, who, be their rank what it will, have, 
on account of their ſex, a claim to officious atten- 
tion from the men. Their little wants and whims, 
their likes and diſlikes, and even their imperti- 
nences, are particularly attended to and fl attered, 
and their very thoughts and wiſhes gueſſed. at and 
inſtantly kratlbey by oy well- bred man. 


3 promiſcuous companies you ſhould vary your 


addteſs, agreeable to the different. ages of the per- 


ſons you ſpeak to. It would be rude and abſurd to 
talk of your amours or your pleaſures to men of 


certain dignity and gravity,” to clergymen, or men 
in years; but fill Fou ſhould be as eaſy with them 


as with others, your manner only ſhould be varied; 

you ſhould, if poſſible, double your reſpect and at- 
tention to them; and were you to inſinuate occa- 
fionally, that from their obſervation and experience 
you wiſh to profit, you would inſenſibly win their 
e p Sor E WY not e, and er! is 
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never n to yourſelf | the beſt places, the beſt 
diſhes, 
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Hiſhes, &c; but always decline them, and offer them 
to others, except, indeed, you are offered any 
thing by a ſuperior, when it would be a rudeneſs, 
if you liked it, not to accept it immediately, with⸗ 
out the leaſt apology. Thus, for example, was a 
ſuperior, the maſter of the table, to offer you a 
thing of which there was but one, to paſs it to the 
perſon next you, would be indirectly charging him 


that offered it to you, with a want of good man- 
ners and proper reſpect to his company; or, if you 


were the only ſtranger preſent, it would be a rude- 
neſs if you made a feint of refuſing it with the 
cuſtomary apology, . I cannot think of taking it 
from you, fir, or, I am ſorry to deprive you 
of it;“ as it is ſuppoſed he is conſcious of his 


oven rank, and if he choſe not to give it, would 
not have offered it; your apology therefore, in this 


caſe, is putting him upon an equality with yourſelf. 


In like manner, it is rudeneſs to draw hack when 


requeſted by a ſuperior to paſs a door firſt, or to 
ſlep into a carriage before him. In ſhort, it would 
be endleſs to particulariſe all the inſtances in wick 
a well · bred man ſhews his politeneſs in good com- 
pany, ſuch as not yawning, ſinging, whiſtling, 
warming his breech at the fire, lounging, putting 


_ his" logs r the chairs and the . e ocs 
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every man's good ſenſe muſt e and or 


Aae „ 211, ee if; | 


But, 1 conkiſts! in r more TO ty 


* being ill-bred. 41 return a bow, ſpe ak when 


you are ſpoken to, and ſay nothing rude, are ſuch 


negative acts of good - breeding, that they are little 


more than not being a brute. Would it not be a 
very poot commendation of any man 's cleanlineſs, 
to ſay, that he was not offenſive? If we with for 


the good will and eſteem of our acquaintance, 


our good - breeding muſt be _ N of- 


ceious and ſeducing. 71 


F or example, Would you invite - any one -to dine 
or ſup with you, recollect whether ever vou bad 
obſerved them to prefer one thing to another, and 


endeavour to procure that thing; when at table, 
ſay, At ſuch a time, I think you ſeemed to 255 
„this diſh a preference, I therefore ordered it.“ 

66 This i is the wine I obſerved you beſt like, I have 
« therefore been at ſome pains to procure 6” 
Trifling as theſe things may appear, they prove an 
attention to the perſon they are ſaid to; and as at- 
tention in trifles is the teſt of reſpect, the compli- 
ment will not be loſt, | 


T need ol refer you to your own blatt. H, 


hare theſe little attentions, when fhewn you 'by 
others 
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and b hie us tene to all that 
he ſays or does. The declaration of the women 
in a great degree ſtamp a man's reputation of 
being either ill or | well-bred;; , you muſt then, 
im a manner, overwhelm them with theſe atten- 
tions; they are uſed to them, and naturally ex- 
pect them, and to do them juſtice, they are ſel- 
dom loſt upon them. Vou muſt be ſedulous to 
wait upon them, pick up with alacrity as) thing 
they drop, and be very officious in procuring 
their carriages or their chairs in public places; 
be blind to what you ſhould not ſee, and deaf 
to "what" you ſhould not hear.” Opportunities of 
ſhelving theſe attentions are continually preſent- 
ing themſelves; but in caſe Le ſhould not, 
E. muſt ſtudy to create them, «5 


* : 3 1 | 9 
3 | * 


ay 


"If ever you patd- be eſteemed by the wo- 
men, your « converſation | to them ſhould be always 
reſpectful, lively, and addreſſed to their vanity. 
Every thing you ſay or do, ſhould tend to ſhew 
4 regard to their beauty or good ſenſe: even 
men are not without their vanities of one kind 
| or other; and flattering that vanity by words and 
looks of approbation, is one of the PFIdeieu. cha- 
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It * for a length of time, been cuſtomary to 
fatute the ladies upon a firſt introduction to them; 
but theſe liberties having occaſioned at times a great 
deal of unhappineſs, the cuſtom 1s dropped in polite 
companies, and a well-bred man now never attempts 


it, He introduces himſelf only with a diſtant bow, 


| -Addrif and manners, with weak perſons, | who 
are actually three-fourths of the world, are every 
thing; and even people of the beſt underſtand- 
ing are taken in with them. Where the heart 
is not won and the eye pleaſed, the mind will 
e on our ſide. 55 . ob ts 


„ 4 


In n learning and Win without good- 
| . is tireſome and pedantic ; ; and an Il-bred 
man is as unfit for good company as le will 
be unwelcome in it. Nay, he is full as unfit 
for buſineſs as for company. Make, then, good- 


breeding the great object of your thoughts and 
actions. Be particularly obſervant of, and endea- 
vour to imitate, the r 4 and manners of 
ſuch as are  diſtinguiied by their politeneſs; 4 and 
be perſuaded, that good- breeding j is to all world- 
* qualifications, what Charity | is to all chriſtian 
5 it adorns, merit, and often cove vers the 
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EXT to —— is a genteel manner 

and carriage, wholly free from thoſe ill 

habits and awkward actions, which ny very 
worthy perſons are addieted to. 


A genteel manner of behaviour, how trifling 
ſoe ver it may ſeem, is of the utmoſt eonſequence 
in private life. Men of very infgrior parts have 
| been. eſteemed, merely for their genteel carriage 
and good- breeding, while ſenfible men have given 
| diſguſt for want of i it. There is ſomething or other 
that prepoſſeſſes us at firſt ſight in favour of a well- 
heed wan, zud makes ue with to like him. 


Wben an award feltow firſt | comes into a 
room, . he attempts to bow, and his ſword, if he 
wears one, gets between his legs, and nearly 
thiows him down. "Confiiſed and aſhamed, he 
N to the upper end of the room, and ſeats 
mlſelf in the very chair he ſhould not. He 
ren begins playing with his hat, which he pre- 
ſently drops; and recovering his hat, he lets fall 
. 
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his cane; and in picking up his cane, down 
goes his hat again: thus tis 4 conſiderable time 
before he is adjuſted.” When his tea or coffee is 
handed to him, he ſpreads his handkerchief up- 


on his knees, ſcalds his mouth, drops either the 


cup or the faucer, and {pills the tea or coffee 
in his lap. At dinner he is more uncommonly 
awkward : there he tucks his napkin through a 
button-hole, which tickles his chin, and occa-' 


fions him to make a variety of wry faces; he " 


ſeats himſelf upon the edge of the chair, at 
ſo great a diſtance from the table, that he fre- 
quently drops his meat between his plate and 
his mouth; he holds his knife, fork and ſpoon 
differently from other people; eats with his knife, 
to the manifeſt danger of his mouth; picks his 
teeth with his fork, rakes his mouth with his 
finger, and puts his ſpoon which has been i in his 
throat a dozen times, into the diſh again. It he 
is to carve, he cannot hit the joint, but 1 in la- 
bouring to cut through the bone, ſplaſnes che 
ſauce over every body's cloaths. He generally 
daubs himſelf all over, his elbows are in the next 
perſon's plate, and he is up, to the knuckles in 
ſoup and greaſe, If he drinks, it is with Biß | 
mouthful, ee. the whole company wit N 
" To 


“ To your good health, fir,” and“ My ſervice 
4 to you;” perhaps coughs in his glaſs, and be- 
ſprinkles the whole table. Further, he has perhaps 
a number of diſagreeable tricks, he ſnuffs up his 
noſe, picks it with his fingers, blows it, and looks 
in his handkerchief, crams his hands firſt into his 
boſom, and next into his breeches. In ſnort, he 
neither dreſſes nor acts like any other perſon, but 
is particularly awkward in every thing he does. All 
this, I own, has nothing in it criminal; but it is 
ſuch an offence to good-manners and'good-breed- 
ing, that it is univerſally deſpiſed ; it makes a man 
ridiculous in every company, and, of courſe, ought 
carefully to be avoided by exe ape who would 


wiſh to pleaſe. 5 

From this picture of the ill. bred ml you will 
eaſily diſcover that of the well-bred ; for you may 
readily judge what you ought to do, when you are, 


told what you ought. not to do; 3,4 little attention to 


the manners of thoſe who have ſeen the world, 
will make A Proper behaviour habitual and familiar 
to vou. | 


Actions, that would otherwiſe be pleaſing, fre- 
quently become. ridiculous by your manner of do- 


ing chem. If a lady drops her fan in company, 
N the 


— 
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the worlt-bred'r man would immediately pick it up, 
and give it to her ; $ the beſt-· bred man can do no 
more; but then he does it in a graceful manner, 
which is ſure to pleaſe, whereas che other would do 
it ſo awkwardly as to be lau ghed a at. 


Vou may alſo know a well-bred perſon by his 
1anner of fitting. Aſhamed and confuſed, the 
* vkward man fits in his chair ſtiff and bolt upright, 
whereas the man of faſhion, is eaſy in every poſi · 
tion; inſtead of lolling or lounging as he fits, he 
. with elegance. and by varying his attitudes, 
ſhews that he has been uſed to good company. 
Let it be one part of your ſtudy then, to learn to 
"fit genteely 3 in different companies, to lol graceful- 
ly, where you are authorized to take that liberty, 
"and to fit up reſpectfully, where that — is 


not allowable. 


à graceful carriage and a pleafingaddreſs are, upon 

All occaſions; they enſnare the affections,” ſteal a 
Prepoſſeſſion in eue and ey n the 
94 Heng engage it. eto! 


No to acquire A N air, you muſt attend 


e 


te your dancing ; Þ n one can either fit, ſtand or 
alk Kell, unleſs Le dafces welt; And in learning 


to 
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to dance, be particularly attentive to the motion 

of your arms, for a Niffneſs i in the wriſt wall make 
any man Took awkward. If 4 man walks well, pre- 
fents himſelf well in company, wears his hat well, 

moves his head properly and his arms gracefully, 
it is almoſt all that is e 


There is alſo an awkwardnek, i in . peech, that na- 
turally falls under this head, and ought to and may 
be guarded againſt ; ſuch as forgetting-names, and 
miſtaking one name for another; to ſpeak of Mr. 
What-d'ye-call-him, or Vou- Know- who, Mrs. 
Thingum, What's-her- name, or How. d'ye· call - 
her, is exceedingly awkward and vulgar. _ Tis the 
ſame to addreſs people by improper titles, as fi- for 
my lord ; to begin a ſtory without being able to 
finiſh it, and break off i in the middle, wirh, _— have 
1 forgot the reſt,” = 


F i too, ſhould 
1 be attended to. Some will mumble over 
their words, ſo as not to be intelligible, and others 
will ſpeak fo faſt as not to be underſtood, and, in 
doing this, will ſputter and ſpit in your face; ſome 
will bawt as if they were ſpeaking to the deaf; 
others will ſpeak ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard; and 


many will put their face ſo cloſe to yours as to of - 
G fend 
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fend: you -nfith: their breath. Al tbeſe habits are 
horrid and e but may eaſily be got the 
better of, with care. They are the vulgar charac - 
teriſlies of a r eee or are proofs that very 
little pains have been beſtowed in his education. 
In ſhort, an attention to theſe little matters are of 
greater importance than you are aware of; many 
a ſenſihle man having loſt ground for want of theſe 
Uttle graces, and many a one, poſſeſſed of theſe 
perfections alone, having made his way through 
* . W n 5 
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He who is not thoroughly clean in his perſonz 
will be offen ſtye to all he converſes with. A par- 
ticular regard to the cleanneſs of your mouth, teeth, 
hands and nails, is but common deceney. A foul 
mouth and unclean” hands, are certain marks of 
uulgarity; the firſt is tlie enuſe of an offenſive 
breath, which nobody can bear, and the laſt is de- 
clarative of dirty work; one may always know a 
gentleman by the ſtate of his hands and nails The 
fleſn at the roots ſhould be kept back, ſo as to ſhew 
the femicircles at the bottom of the nails; the 
edges of the nails ſhould never be cut down be- 
tow the ends of the fingers, nor ſhould they be 
fuſfered ro grow longer” than the fingers. When 
the nails are cut down to the quiek, it is a ſhrewd 
ſign that the man is a mechanic, to whom long hails 
«ould be troubleſome, or that he gets his bread 
by fiddling; and if they are longer, than his fin- 
gers ends, and encireled with a black rim, it fore- 

tells he has been laboriouſſy and meanly em- 
ployed; and too fatigued to clean himſelf: a 
tod apology for want of cleanlineſs in a me- 
enn bn wy N hes . r 3patha 
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at little e ho... which every 


ane feels but no one can deſcribe, conſpire to form 


that avbole of pleaſing, I hope you will not call 
them trifling. Beſides, a clean ſhirt and a clean 


perſon are as neceſſary to health, as not to offend 
other people. It is a maxim with me, which 1 have 


Lived to, ſee verifed, mat he who, is negligene at 


twenty years of age, will be a ſloven at forty, and 


intolerable at fifty. 
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 EATNESS of perſon, 6 obſerved, was a8 
neceſſary as cleanlineſs; of courſe, ſome 


attention un be par to your reſt. | 


Buck 1s the abſurdity of the times. that to ab 
well with the world, we muſt en dit 953 its 
cuſtoms, be thay lenken er not. 


In the firſt place, to ie 0 one s dreſs | is to 
affront all the female part of our acquaintances 
The women in particular pay an attention to 
their dreſs; to neglect therefore vours will Ait. 


| pleaſe them, as it would be racitly taxing them 


with — and declaring that you thought then 
, not 
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not worth that reſpect which every body elſe does. 
And, as I have mentioned before, as it is the 
women who ſtamp a young man's eredit in the 
faſhionable world, if you do not make yourſelf 
agreeable to the women, you wall affuredly loſe 
errand Song the men. 


Dreſs, as cifling as it may appear to a man 
of underſtanding, prepoſſeſſes on the firſt ap- 
pearance, which is frequently decifive. And 
indeed we may form ſome opinion of a man's 
ſenſe and character from his dreſs. Any ex- 
ceeding of the faſhion, or any affectation in 
dreſs whatever, argues a weakneſs in underſtand- 
L ing, and nine times out of Tell it will be found 
WM" 2 7 8 > 
There are few young fellows but what dif- 
playſome character or other in this ſhape. Some 
would be thought fearleſs and brave: theſe wear 
a black cravat, a ſhort coat and waiſtcoat, an 
uncommon long ſword hanging to their knees, 
a large hat fiercely cocked, and are Haſh all over. 
Others affect to be country ſquires: theſe will 
80 about in buck-ſkin breeches, brown frocks, 
and great oaken cudgels in their hands, flouched 


5 hats, with their hair undreſſed and tucked up 
L | | & 3 | under 


that there js. not the 


ms and country boobies fo well externally, 
ſt doubt of their reſem- 
bling them as well inte 2 Others, ng 4 
and powder themſelves ſo much, and dreſs ſo 
finically,a5-leads- us to ſuppoſe they! are BY 
women in hoy's cloaths. Nor A ſenſible 
carefully avoids all #þig, or any other affectation, 
He dieftes"4v fahianably” aud” wall" as perſons of 


the beſt W ſenſes if he exceeds 
chem, Lain 
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con form tuo the dreſs of others; and avoid the 
appearance of being tumbled; Imitate thoſe rea- 
ſonable pepple of your om age, uckoſe dreſs is 
neither remarked as too neglected or too much 
Abe, Take cafe to hive" your” thiaths well 
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gt ane gr, rp qualificat dest Jong: that wi 
sowplete.the, gentleman. : it muſt be,an union of 
many ; and graceful ſpeaking is as ęſſential as grace- 
fulneſs of perſon. Every man cannot he. an, har- 
monious ſpeaker; a roughneſs or coarſneſs of voice 
may prevent it; but if chere are no natural imper- 
fections, if a man des net ſtammer or liſp, or has 
not Jeſt his teeth, he may fpesk gracefully g nor 
will all theſe defectsy if he bas a mind te t, te- 
vent hin gude {ppaking-carreftliye 2.4254 eee 

dum oo io bofhoged 001 es being, Tot: 

N obody can azend with, pleasure ig a bad ſpeak- 
ex. One who, tells his; ſtory. ill, be, it ever ſo 
nportayhy. Will fig even the moſt pajiepty; If vou 
axe, hegn preſent at the, perforwapcs of a gan 
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ſation: he who ſpeaks. deliberately, diſtinctly ane 
correctiy; he who. makes uſe of the beſt words jo 
expreſs himſelf, and varies his voice according to 
the nature of the ſubject, will always pleaſe, while 
the chick or haſty ſpeaker, | he who mumbles 
out a ſet of iH-chofen words, utters them ingram- 
matically, or with a dull monotony, will tire and 
diſguſt. Be aſſured then, the air, the geſture, 
the looks of a ſpeaker, a proper accent, a juſt 
emphaſis and tuneful cadence, are full as neceſſary | 
to pleaſe 1 to be attended to, as ere matter 
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ſelf, Aalbre 5 | TY PIO ro IT 


: 


People may alk what they will of id rod. 
and ſound fenſe; without the graces and ornaments 
of language, they will neither pleaſe nor perſuade. 
In common diſcourſe; even trifles "elegantly ex. 
| preſſed will be better received than the þeſt of ar- 
1 gumk as: homeſpun and unadorned“ 11% D 931017] 
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' 


to read aloud to ſume fied very dy, nnd bog. 

of him to ſet you right, in caſe you read tod fußt, 

| do not obferre the proper ſtops, lay p l 1 

Phaſis, or utter your words indiſtinctlyG You: - 
| may even read aloud to yourſelf, where ſuch a 

> þ _ friend 


A good way to acquire 'a graceful utteranee; is | þ 


P OLITENE S L 4 gr 
fend Wötakt End. und youvil find your own 


ear a gced corrector: Puke "care" to open" your 


teeth when you read or ſpeak, and articulate every 5 
word 'diftinly; Whict laſt cannot be done, but © 
by ſounding” the final letter. But above all, en- 
deavour to vary your voice, according to the 
matter, and avid a monotony. By a daily atten- 
tion to this, it will e ene time, * 2 4 
and n eee 1 e 815 5 


2 179558 198 19% 2 - 2.3 >» AE So TY 


[Mapa ing alſo. to your looks. — 944 


| ture, When talking even on the moſt trifling; ſabs 


jets: things appear very different according as 
they are 3 looked mad delivered. 
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Naw,. if ie. is neceſfury 40 attend ſo 3 
to our manner of ſpeaking, i it is much more ſo, 
with reſpect to the matter... Fine turns of expreſ- 
fion, 4 genteel and corręct lyle, are ornaments as 
requiſite to common ſenſe, as polite behaviour and 
an elegant addreſs are to common good -manners 3 
they .arc-great: afliftants: in the point of pleaſing. 
A gentleman, tis true, may be known in the 
meaneſt garb, but it admits not of a doubt, that he 
would be better received into good company gen · 
rh and eee he to Were 
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Be eateful het of your Hylenpow all ocenfens) 
whether you write or ſpeak, ſtudy for che beſt 
words and beſt expreſlions, even in eommen tony 
verſation or the moſt fair letters. © This will 
prevent your ſpeaking in a hurry, than which no · 
thing is more vulgar; though yeu may be little 


d at fir}; time and ute will render it Eaſy; 
It is no ſuch (difficult ching to expreſs” 
well on ſubjects we are thoroughly acquinged with, 
if we think before we ſpeak; and no one ſhould 
preſume to do otherwiſe. Wheti you we fad a 
thing, if you did not reflect before, be ſure to do 
| Jrafinbibandsy-obifldlrvcih pe, neter Fou 
could have: expreſſec your ſelf better; and If 
you are in doubt of "the" propriety of eleguney of 
any word, ſearch for it in ſome” diction ary, * or 
n while you remember it: never 
be ſparing of your trbüble white yall would wiſh 
edimprove; and my word för it, a very little time 


—— 


will make this matter Rabitual. 110783 ono 1975 enn 
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In order to ſpeak. grammatically; aui to expreſi 
Vourſelf pleginglys Ae recommend it toyoũ 


4 ohh chaſes Folis Difiidly "i you Tat VR 42 8 kr cen 14 
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toaranflate often any language you are anquainted 
with into Engliſt, and to correct ſuch tranſlati on 
till- the words, their order, and a. n are 
r to va en en AE 


7 - Vulgarifoa-in, 8 3 Adiaguidüag 
mark of bad company and education. Expreſſions 
may. be correct in themſelves and yet be vulgar, 
owing to their not being faſhionable ; for language 
29 manners are eee, en 

people of ORs i 
| The 1 al -br pany Ga. filled up 
with, proverbs and backneyed ſayings. Inſtead of 
obſerving; that taſtes are different, and that moſt 
men have one peculiar to themſelves, he will, give 
vou“ What is. one man's, meat is another man's 
poiſon z. o, Every one to their hking, as the 
eld woman ſaid, when the, kiſſed her cow. He 
has ever ſome favourite word, which he lugs in up- 
on all occaſions, right or wrong ; ſuch as vaſtly 
angry vaſtly Find; dur ugly; don hand- 
ſome; inmuajoly greats,” inimenſely little. Even his 
pronunciation, carries the mark of vulgarity along 
wWüh it; he calls the earth, acarth'; flnan ces, 
Fuauras j he goes 0 a]s and not towards ſuch A 
Face. He als 6 ule hen words, to give him 
the 
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the appearance of a man of learning, but frequent: | 
ly miſtakes their! meaning, and ſeldom, if ever, pad 


nounces them properly. 


All this muſt be avoided, if you would not be 
ſuppoſed *to have kept company with footmen 
and houſemaids. Never have reſource to prover- 
bial or vulgar ſayings; uſe neither favourite nor 
hard words, but ſeek for the moſt elegant; be 
eare ful in the management of them, and depend on 
it your labour will not be loſt; for nothing is more 
engaging then a faſhionable and polite addreſs. 


ADDRESS, PHRASEOLOGY, AND 
11 SMALLITALK.. 57 


10 At ** 


424 


IN all N com nay. we meet with a certain 
4 manner, phraſcology. and general converſa- 
tion, that diſtinguiſhes the man of faſhion. . This 
can only be acquired by frequenting good, com- 
pany, 3 ane Santi to IN OF 
Feſſss chert 5. 0 . 8 lan 8 d202 26 


8 
1102 tilt 


Wben invited 15 ns 1 1 the houſe 15 any | 
well-bred man, obſerye; how. he does the honours 
of. his table, and mark his manger of treating his 


company. 
Attend 
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Attend to the. compliments of congratulation, or 

condolance that he pays; and take notice of his 

addreſs to his ſuperiors, his equals, and his infe- 

riors: nay, his very laoks and tone of voice are 

worth your attention, for ME cannot N with ⸗ 
out an union een . 1 


r is a cartain  Slinguitbing 4igion hs 
- e e the man of faſhion, a certain language f 
converſation that every gentleman ſhould be ma- 
ſter of. Saying to a man juſt married, I wiſh 
you joy,“ or to one who has loſt his wife, «k 
am ſorry for your loſs,” and both perhaps with 
an unmeaning countenance, may be. civil, but it 
is nevertheleſs vulgar.” A man of faſhion will ex» 
preſs the ſame thing more elegantly, and with a 
look of ſincerity, that ſhall attract the eſteem of 
the perſon be ſpeaks to. He will advance to 1 
one, with warmth and chearfulnefs, and perhaps 
Iqueezing Him by the” hand, will ſay, '«Believe 
me, my dear fir,” I have ſcarce words ts expteſs 
the joy I feel, upen your happy alliance with ſuch 
or ſuch a family, &c.” to the other in affſiction 
he will advance flower, and with a peculiar com- 
poſt ure of "voice and countenance, begin his com- 
pliments of condolence with, 4 1 hope, ſir ir, 125 


vi d me the juſtice to be perfuaded, chat Fam 


* 


net 
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not inſenfible of your unhappineſs, that I take 
part in your * and 00: enn, eren 
me, e 30 Veh 


Your firſt addreſs ta, a indeed ell your bene 
verſation with, your ſuperiors, ſhould be open, 
chearful and reſpectful; with your equals, warm 
and a: _— Je: Ne * 
There is \ faſhionable k Eine e Amak-tslk ines 
however trifling it may be thought; has its uſe in 
mixed companies: of courſe yet ſhould enden 
vour to acquire it. By ſmall- talk, I mean a good 
deal to ſay on unimportant matters; for example, 
foods, the garour and growth. of wines, and the: 
chit-chat of the day, ; Such converſation will ſerve; 
ro keep off ſerious ſubjecta, that might ſometi 
create Affen Au obit- chat is a x9; 
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beser to pick it up in e by 
obſerva» 
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obſervation; for, it is not ſenſe and knowledge 
alone that will acquire eſteem; theſe certainly 
are the firſt and neceſſary foundations for pleaf- 
ing, but they will by no means . unleſs at- 
1 pre cn gag 1 1 


Tbere bare u Nun be arne neee 
the ſirſt eompanĩes all their life time, and yet have 
never got rid of their natural ſtiffneſs and awk. 
wardneſs ; but have continued as vulgar as if 
they were never out of a ſervant's hall: this has 
been owing to careleſſneſs, and a W 
e 94 pe others. 


- A 


. O02 BB: 188 18 


0 a ben aue ! Erevile WhO 
buſy themſelves the whole day, and who in fact 
| d6'nothitig.” They have pofſibiy taken up a book 

bod? hae bobs, but from a certain mat. 


aulges, khow no more ef the RE than If 
they had not looked into it; nay it is impoſſible 
for any one to retain what he reads, unleſs he 
reflects and reaſons upon it as h he goes on. When 
they have thus 3 away an hour or two, 
they win Gaunter in e without attending 
| to: ; thing 1 that 9 there ; but, if they tl t 

at 3 are thinking of Tome, rrifing matter that 


48180 107 
„vdo * 
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ought not to occupy their attention; thence per- 


| haps they go to the play, where they ſtare at 
the company and the lights, without attending to 
the piece, the very thing they went to ſee, In 


this manner they wear away their hours, that 


might otherwiſe be employed to their improvement 
and advantage. This filly ſuſpenfion of thought 


they would have paſs for abſence of ming—Ridi- 
culous !—Wherever you are, let me recommend 
it to you to pay an attention to all that ' paſſes ; 


_ obſerve the characters of the perſons you are with, 
and the ſubjects of their converſation'; liſten to 


every thing that is ſaid, fee every thing that is 
done, and (according to the vulgar ſaying) have 
your eyes and AWE Leigh you. . 
A continual NCI ks to 8 that occur 
is the characteriſtic of a weak mind; the man 
who, gives way to it, is little elſe than a trifler, 
a blank in ſociety, which every ſenſible perſon 
overlooks ; ſurely what is worth doing, i is worth 
doing well and nothing can be well done, 
properly attended to. When I hear a man A 


on being aſked about any thing that was laid or 
done iy, yo preſence, « that truly he "did not 
mind 1 it. 5 " Lam, ready to knock the fool down, 
1 4% did he not mind i What had * elle to 


do ? 
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do A man of ſenſe and faſhion never makes uſe 
of this paltry plea, he never complains of a treache« 
rous memory, but attends to and remembers every 
thing that is either ſaid or done, 


Whenever, then, you go into good company, 
| that is the company of people of faſhion, obſerre 
carefully their behaviour, their addreſs and their 
manner; imitate it as far as in your power. Vour 

attention, if poſſible, ſhould be ſo ready as to ob- 
ſerve every perſon in the room at once, their mo- 
tions, their looks, and their turns of expreſſion, 
and chat without ſtaring or ſeeming to be an ob- 
ſerver. This kind of obſervation may be acquired 
by care and practice, and will be found of the ut- 
moſt ad vantage to you, in the courſe of life. 


Bn 967 bis 
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de mentioned abſence of mind, let me 
be more particular concerning it. th, : 


: 28 the world calls an abſent man is fe | 
rally | either a very affected one or a very weak 
ene; but whether weak or alete, he is, in 
toda Noam. — 


by 


TTT — 
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*. A aa <p 


* g to 5 one e, and 15 every 
thing that paſſes 3 ; he knows not his beſt friends, 


is deficient in every act of  good- manners, unob- 
ſervant of the actions of the company, and in- 


ſenſible to his own, His anſwers are quite the 


reverſe of what they ought to be; talk to him 
of one thing, he replies, as of another. He 
forgets what he ſaid laſt, leaves his hat in one 
room, his cane in another, and his ſword. i in a 


chird; nay, if it was not for his buckles, he 


would even leave bis ſhoes; behind him. Nei- 
ther his arms nor his Jegs. ſeem, to be à patt of 
his body, and his head is never in a right po- 
ſition. He joins not in the general converſation, 
except it be by fits and ſtarts, as if -awaking 
from a dream: I attribute this either to, weakneſs 
oraffectation. His ſhallom mind 3s poſſibly not able 
to attend to more than one thing ata time; or 


he would be ſuppoſed wrapt up in the inveſti- 


gation of ſome very important matter. Such 
men as Sir Ifaac Newton or Mr. Locke might 

occafionally have ſome excuſe for abſence oh 
mind; it might proceed from that” intenſenefs 
of thought that was necbffdty at all” timed! for 


1 : — 590 21 by 2aoh 10 D183 81 the 


wo 


| reſt cenſure. | 
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ce ſciebtiße date they y were \ tudyi ing ; PF but, for 


? young man, and, a man of the world, who has 
110 ſuch plea to make, abſence of” rs. 4 


rüdeneſs to the company, and deſerves the ſeve- 


— 


Fowever infighificant: a company may be; how 


ever trifling their converſation; while you are 
with them, do not ſhew them by an inattention 
that you think them trifling : that can never be the 


way to pleaſe, but rather fall in with their weak- 


neſs than otherwiſe, for to mortify, or ſhew the 


leaſt contempt to thoſe we are in company with, 
is 'the greateſt rudeneſs we can | be guilty A; and 
What! few can SE Us „ | 


A 
0 12 


1 0 never ud dinao-ionftengireb 1 * * 


| Shine the woman he loved; which convinces 


we, that abſence of mind is to be got the better of, 


af we think proper to malte the trial and believe 


me, it is always nin g 

py boa fiat. a tacit” S that 

thoſe. we are in company with are not worth 

attending ta; and what can be a greater af- 

front pe Beſides, can an abſent man improve by 

what is * or done in his preſence :— No; he 
ES . may 
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may freffuent the beſt conipani es for years Ca 
gether, and all to no purpoſe. | In mort, a man is 
neither fit for buſineſs nor conyerſation, unleſs he 


can attend to the object before him, be chat object 1 
What i it will. Fw ; 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD... 


A Knowledge of the world; by our own expe- 
rience and. obſervation, is ſo 'neceflary, 
that, without it, we ſhall act very abfurdly 7 
and frequently give "offence; | when we do. not 
mean it. All the learning and parts in the 
world will not ſecure us from it. Without an ac- 
quaintance with life, a man may fay very good 
things, but time them ſo ill, and addreſs them 
ſo improperly, that he had much better be nent. 
Full of himſelf and his own'! bufineſs, and in- 
attentive to the cireumſtances and ſituations of 
thoſe he converſes with, he vents it without 
the leaſt diſcretion, ſays things that he ought not 
to ſay, confuſes ſome, ſhocks others, and puts 
the whole company in pain, left what he utter 
* ſnould prove e than the laſt. The 

beſt 


01 LITENE S8. 2 At 


beſt direction IT can give you in this matter, is 


| rather to fall in, with the converſation. of others, 


| than ſtart a ſubject of your own; rather ſtrive 
to put them more in conceit with themſelves, 
than to drau / their attention to you. 


A 8 in life, he who knows little of 
mankind, but what he collects from books, lays 
it down as a maxim, that moſt . men love. flat- 
tery; in order therefore to pleaſe, he will flat- 
er: But, how? Without regard either to cir- 
cumſtances or occaſion. Inſtead of | theſe deli- 
cate touches, thoſe ſoft tints, that ſerve to 
heighten | the piece, he lays on his colours 


with a heavy hand, and daubs, where he means 


to adorn; in other words, he will flatter ſo un⸗ 
ſeaſonably, and, at the ſame time, ſo groſſſy, that 
while he wiſhes to pleaſe, he puts out of coun- | 
Fs 19991 is ſure to as On: the. 5 | 


F = chew power at flattery as well as. 
| he; but, then; he knows how to apply it; he 
watches the opportunity, and does it e 
by inference, ASI 2 Nini 


| Man is | ade up of "FY a variety of mat- 
| er, e to ſearch him thoroughly, requires time 
Io D 3 and 


P mn 
- 
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and attentions for, though. we are all made of 
the ſame, materials, and have all the ſame paſy 
ſions, yet, from a differencę in their proportion 


and combination, We vary in our diſpoſitions; 


what is agreeable to one is diſagreeable to another, 
and what one ſhall approve, another ſhall condemn. 
Reaſon is given us to controul theſe paſſions; but 
ſeldom does it. Application therefore to the 
reaſon of any man, will frequently prove ineffece 
cual, unleſs Mk endeavour at t the * time "oY 
ion 194 8 2 : oy 4: 1 

— 3 yo die ae 8 
characters of men; find out, if poſſible, their 
foible, their governing. paſſion, or their parti: 
cular merit; take them on their weak fide, and 
you will generally ſucceed ;, their prevailing var 
nity you may Ted diſcoyer,. by obſerving their, 
favourite, topic, of converſation, Fox, exery,. ons 
talks, {ga what. een een 
to, aha 10 200 18139 OH} 111 £2305 


bi The 1 time Wear alſo be ale | WP C] hoice 


of, Every man has his particular times when he 
may be applied to with ſycceſs, the mollia tempora 
Meds ; but theſe times are not all day long they. 
my hg nos; Huf; gd and taken ady a 


tage 


© 
— 
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tage” of. You" could not hope for ſucceſs in ap- 
plying to a man about one buſineſs, hen he was 
taken up with another, or when his mind was 


one rap with EN of” 17254 few once ne 


ike cannot e of: eee een n 
ter than by ſtudying your oπ¾n; for, though 
ſome men have one foible, and another has an - 
other, yet men, in general, are very much alike. 
Whatever pleaſes or offends you, will in ſimilar 
eircumſtances, pleaſe or offend others: if you 
find yourſelf hurt when another makes you feel 
kis ſuperiority, you will certainly, upon the 
chmmon rule of right, Do as yon æboul de don 
by,” take care not to let another feel our ſupe- 
nority, if you have it; eſpecially if you wiſh 
to gain his intereſt or eſteem. If diſagreeable in- 

ſmuations, open contradictions, or oblique ſneer 
ver and anger you, would you uſe them where 
you wiſbed to pleaſe?” Certainly hot. Obſerve 
then, with care, the operations of 'your own 
mind, and you Nen in a . meaſure, read 
all mankind. | On Pub i457; 555 1 
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Walt allow that one bred * op in b bite; 
or Cöllege; may reaſon well on the ſtructure of 
the kilman' mind; hie may inveſtigäte the la- 
98 D 4 ture 
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ture of man, and give a tolerable account of 
his head, his heart, his paſſions, and his ſenti» 
ments: but at the ſame time he may know no- 
thing of him; he has not lived with him, and 
of courſe can know but little how thoſe ſenti- 
ments or thoſe paſſions will work He muſt be 
ignorant of the various prejudices, propenſities 
and antipathies that always bias him and fre- 
quently determine him. His knowledge is ac- 
quired only from theory, which differs widely 
from practice; and if he forms his judgment from 
that alone, he muſt be often deceived; whereas 
a man of the world, one who collects his know - 
ledge from his own experience and obſervation, 
is ſeldom wrong; he is well acquainted with the 
operations of the human mind, prys into the heart 
of man; reads his words, before they are utter- 
ed; ſees his actions, before they are performed; 
knows what will pleaſe and what will Py | 
aged youre W event of 2 N IF 


W Hats then. to acquire this intuitive en 
ledge ; attend carefully to the addreſs, the arts 
and manners of thoſe acquainted with life, | and 
endeavour to imitate them. Obſerve the means 
they take, to gain the favour and conciliate the 


W of thoſe chey | aSeciate-: with; /puriue 
thoſe 


thoſe means, hind OP inthe ſou 
anne 3165 bag aid 


9.3 | 

on ofits: Have we ſeen men | by 
perſons very much their inferiors in point of un- 
der ſtanding, and even without their knowing it? 
A proof that ſome men have more worldly dex- 
terity than others; they find out the weak and 
unguarded part, make their attack there, _ the 
ww A N 1 

Nom from. Aa. adit of: ——_— we e ſhall 
jw the advantage of two things, the command 
of our temper and our countenances: a triſling, 
diſagreeable incident ſhall perhaps anger one un- 
acquainted with life, or eon found him with ſhame: 
ſhall make him rave like a madman, or look like 
a fool: but a man of the world will never un- 
derſtand what he cannot or ought not to reſent. 
If he ſhould chance to make a flip himſelf, he 
will ſtifle his confuſion, and turn it off with a 
zelt; "4 neu 1 it With coolneſs. 


- Many pe * 8 anna to keep their 
own ſecrets; but from being unuſed to a variety 
of company, have unfortunately ſuch a tell - tale 
2 as involuntarily declares what 'they 


would 
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would wiſh: to conceal, This is 4 great mY 
pineſs, and ſhould,” as a5 ſcoß a8 ney! I 
the auer wg oP 15 ho 1 IIdsteb 


That eoaloeſscofin miod * evbnnels: w_ coun- 
tenance, which prevents a diſcovery: of our ſen- 
tients, by our words, our actions, or our looks, 
is too neceſſary to paſs unnoticed. A man Who 
cannot hear diſpleaſing things, without viſible 
marks of anger or uneaſineſs; or pleaſing ones, 
without a ſudden burſt of joy, a chearful eye, or 
an expanded face, is at the mercy of every khave; 
for either they will defignedly'pleaſe or provoke 
you themſelves,” to catch your unguarded looks; or 
they will ſeize the opportunity thus to read 
your very heart, when any other ſhall do it. You | 
m? poſſibly tell me, that this coolneſs muſt be 
natural, for if 1 not, you ean never acquire it. 1 
will admit the force of conſtitution, bu t people 
are very apt to blame that for many things they 
might readily avoid. Care, with à little "reflee<s* . 
tion, will ſoon give you this maſtery of your tem- 
per and your countenance, If you find yourſelf 
ſubject 1 to ſudden ſtarts of paſſion, determine w wit] 
vourſelt not to utter a ſingle word till your reg. 
{op has recovered ĩtſelf; and reſolve to keep. Four " 


eopptepance 26 unmoved as poſlibls, As a man 
whe 
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wha {at a; card - able can preſerre a ſerenity 
in his, looks, under good or bad luck, has conſi - 
derably the advantage of one who appears elated 
with ſucceſs, or caſt down with ill fortune, 
from our being able to read his cards in his face; 
ſo the man of the world, having to deal with one of 
theſe babbling countenances, will take care to 
Profit by the circumſtance, let the oonſequence, a 
e n whom, che: ny be as i rn ats ĩt 
may. tal gelg | | 


TO - 


In 8 * os a ſhall find it ee 
very often to put on a pleaſing Sountenance when 
we are exceedingly diſpleaſed; we muſt frequent 
1þ.:feem- friendly when we are quite otherwiſe. 
I:am ſenſible it is difficult to accoſt a man with 
ſmiles whom we know to be our enemy; but What 
is to be done ?. On receiving an affront, if you 
Cannot be juſtified in knocking the offender down, 
ygu muſt, not notice the offence ;. for, in the eye 
of the world, taking an . caliply i 1s ee, 


"ny ſhould attempt at any time to be witty 
upon you, the beſt way is not to know their wit- 
ticiſms are levelled at you, but to conceal any un- 
ealineſs it may give you: but, ſhould they be ſo 

A 8 24 Siu . | 9 >, plain 
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plain that you cannot be thought ignorant df: 
their meaning, I would tecommend, rather than. 
quarrel with the company, joining even in the 
laugh againſt yourſelf; allow the . jeſt to be a 
good one, and take it in ſeeming good humour. 
Never attempt to retaliate the ſame way, as that 
would imply you were hurt. Should what is 
ſaid wound your - honour or your moral character, 
there is but one proper reply, which I hope vo 
will never ee ge have n 1 


„HNewember # 7a are 3 two eee for a 


: gentleman ; extreme politeneſs, or the ſword./ 


If a man openly and deſignedly affronts you, call 
him out; but, if it does not amount to an open 
inſult, be outwardly, civil; if this does not make 
him aſbamed of his behaviour, it will prejudice 
every by - ſtander in your favour, and inſtead of 
being diſgraced you, will come off with honour- 


a Politeneſs to thoſe we do not reſpect, is no more 


a breach of faith, than your humble ſermant at the 


bottom of a challenge; I a are eee — 


Welte he. thavgs ofcounſe.-:!: to tongighut + t 


ef + $45 > 


Wrangling and False are eberacterillie 
of a weak mind; leave that to the women, be 
* always above it. Enter i into no ſharp conteſt, 
and 
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and pride yourſelf i in ſewing, if poſſible, m more ei- 

vility to your antagoniſt than to any other in the 
company; this will infallibly bring over all the 
laughers to your ſide, and the perſon you are 
contending with, will be very likely to confeſs 


you have behaved very, n 4 eee 
* whole affair. n 


Experience will 4 us 3 3 all men 
conſiſt principally of the ſame materials, as 1 
before took notice, yet from a difference in their 

proportion, no two men Are uniformly the ſame 2 
we differ from one another, and we often differ 
from ourſelves, that is, we ſometimes do things 
utterly inconſiſtent with the general tenor of our 
characters. The wiſeſt man will occaſionally do 
a weak thing; the moſt honeſt” man, à wrong 
ching; the proudeſt man, a mean thing; and the 
worſt of men will ſometimes do a good thing. On 
this account, our ſtudy of mankind ſhould not be 
general; we ſhould take a frequent view of in- 
dividuals, and though we may upon the Whole 
form a judgment of the man from his prevailing 
paſſion or his general character, yet it will be 
prudent not to deterinine, till we have waited tao 
ſee the operations of his ſubordinate apperites and 
humours. Le 


For 
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For example; a man's Ir character may 
bes that of ſtrictly honeſt, 1 would not difpute 
it, becauſe, I would not be thought envious or 
malevolent ;- but I would not rely upon this ge- 
neral character, ſo as to entruſt him with my for- 
tune or my life. Should this honeſt man, as is 
not uncommon, be my rival in power, intereſt, 
or love, he may poſſibly do things that in "other 
circumſtances he would abhor ; and power, inte 
reſt and love, Tet me tell you, will often put bo- 
neſty to the ſevereſt trial, and frequently ovefe 
power it. I would then ranſack this houeſt man 
to the bottom, if I wiſhed to truſt bim, and as pi | 
. en ef es 5 

One of. the, ht es in our nature 
is vanity, to which all men, more or leſs, give 
way. Women have an intolerable ſhare of «its. 
No flattery, no adulation is too groſs for them 
thoſe who flatter. them. moſt pleaſe them beſt, and 
they are moſt in love with him who pretends to 
be moſt in love with them: and the leaſt ſlight 
or contempt of them is never forgotten. It is. 
in ſome meaſure, the ſame with men; they will 
ſooner pardon an injury than an inſult, and are 


more hurt by contempt than by ill uſage, Though 
all 


— 
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all men do. not; boaſt of ſuperior. talents, though 


they pretend not to the abilities of a Pope, a 
Neyyton, or a, Bolingbroke, every one pretends 
0 have common ſenſe, and to diſcharge his office 
in life, with common decency; to arraign therefore, 


| in any ſhape, his abilities or integrity in the de- 
partment he e is an . he will not readily 


forgive. |, 
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Al would not have: you. truſt 4 
10 a man, becauſ e the world gives him a good cha- 
racter; ſo I muſt particularly caution you againſt 
thoſe who ſpeak well. of themſelves... In general, 
ſyſpect thoſe who boaſt of or affect to have any 
one virtue above all others, for they are com- 
monly impoſtors. There are exceptions how- 


ever to this rule, for we hear of prudes that have 


been chaſte, bullies that have been brave, and 
ſaints; that have been religious. Confide only 


where your on obſervation ſhall direct vou; ob- 


| ſerve, not only what is ſaid, but how it is ſaid, 


and if you have any penetration, you may find 
out the truth better by your eyes than your ears; 
in ſhort, never take a character upon common 


report, but enquire into it yourſelf; for common 
report. though it is right! in general, may u ber 
in e | 


Beware 


— 


— 
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who, on a ſlight acquaintance, 


make you a tender of their friendſhip, and ſeem 


to place a confidence in you; 'tis ten to one 
but they deceive and betray you; however do 
not rudely reject them upon ſuch a ſuppofition ; 
you may þe civil to them, though you do not en- 
truſt them. Silly men are apt to ſolicit your friend - 
ſkip and unboſom themſelves. upon the firſt ae - 
quaintance; ſuch friends cannot be worth hear- 
ing, their friendſhip being as {lender as their un- 
derſtanding; and if they proffer their friendibip 
with a deſign to make a property of you, they 
are dangerous acquaintance. indeed. Not but the 
little friendſhips of the weak may be of ſome 
uſe to you, if you do not return the compliment; 
and it may not be amiſs to ſeem to accept thoſe 


of deſigning men, keeping them, as it were, in 


play, that they may not be openly your enemies; 
for their enmĩity is the next dangerous thing to 
their friendſhip, We may certainly hold their 
vices in abhoxrence, without being marked out as 


their perſonal enemy. The. general rule i is to 


have a real reſerre with almoſt every one, and ; E 
ſeeming reſerve with almoſt no one; for it is 
very diſguſting to ſeem reſerved, and very dan- 
gerous not to be ſo, Few obſerve. the el 
aue piggy. are Adiculouky myſter 


. "rifles, 


2 


2 


2 


E 
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<rifles, and many indifereetly communicative oa 
all 9 know. | 
pt 

There i is a kind of Khortaived Frienditip that 
takes place among young men, from a connection 
in their pleaſures only; a friendſhip too often at- 
tended with bad conſequences. This companion of 
your pleaſures, young and unexperienced, will pro- 
bably, in the heat of convivial mirth, vow a per- 
peruat” friendſhip, and unfold himſelf to you 

without the leaſt reſerve; - but new aſlveiations, 


change of fortune, or change of place, may ſoon 


Break this ill-timed connection, and an improper 
ue may be matle of it. Be one, if you will, in 
young companies, and bear your part like others 


| in the ſocial feſtivity of youth nay, truſt them 


wich your Innocent frolicks, but keep your ſe- 
rious matters to Houlelf; and if you muſt ar 
any time make them known, let i it be to ſome tried 


friend of great experience ; N and that nothing 


may tempt him to become your rival, let chat 
friend be in 2 diferent walk of life from your- 
ſelf, Gi 


We eT U "4 man __ mis proteſta- 
tions and Sr to the truth of a thing, that is 


in itſelf probable and very likely to be, 1 ſhould 
E doubt 
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doubt pis veracity; for, when he. takes ſuch. pains 
.to iq me believe i ity rh cannot be with a good 


Ties is 2 certain eafineſs c or falle modeſty i in 
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moſt young people, that either makes them un- 
wle, or aſhamed to refuſe any thing chat 50 
aſked of them. There i is alſo. an unguarded open- 
neſs about them that makes them the ready prey 
of the artful and deſigning. They: are eafily led led 

away by the feigned friendſhips of a knave or A 
fool, and too raſhly place a confidence in them, 
that terminates in their loſs, and frequently in 
their ruin. Beware, therefore, as «| ſaid before, 
of theſe proffered friendſhips; ;, repay | them with 
compliments, but not with confidence. Never let 
your vanity make you ſuppoſe that people become 
your friends upon a flight acquaintance; for 
good offices muſt be ſhewn on both fides to create 
a friendſhip : it will got #hyves upleſs i its love be 


mutual; and it N time to ripen it. 
gui 1220 * 


W is kn among 3 you ng. people an 


kind of friendſhip merely 'nominal, warm . 0 


forzthe: time, but fortunately; af no long conti - 
nnanee, Fhis friendship takes itsb riſe fram their 


Puſning the n and debauęhery; 
their 
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"their purſes are open” to each other, they tell 
one another all they know, they embark in the 
ſame quarrels, and ſtand by each other on all oc- 
caſions. I ſhould rather call this a confederacy 
againſt good morals and good 1 manners, and think 
it deſerves the ſevereit laſh of the law: but they 
have the impudence to call it frieridſhip. How- 
ever, it Is often as ſuddenly diflolved as it is haſtily 
contracted; ſome accident diſperſes them, and 
they preſently. forget each. other, except it is to 
e and to laugh at their c own egregious folly. 


* ” Ya there, the fam of the whole, | is, to make 2 
e e between, companions and friends; 


or a very agreeable companion has often proved 
2 very dangerous Inend. 
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\HE next thing | to the choice of (ends is the 


choice of) on com IÞanys | 
Haba: (LA £1 1E 


1 ab much as you can, to 3 
"(60H pity, und the company of your ſuperiors:: 


337 | 974 42 


bre yet Will be. held in eſtimation * to 


21903 2 2 the 
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the company you” keep. By ſuperiors, 1 do not 


mean ſo much with regard to birth, as merit,, and | 


the" «wt in which they are conſidered. by. the 


'& Ss 
Mt 


There . two ſorts of good company, l Oy 


confiſts of perſons of birth, rank, and faſhion 3 the 
other, of thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by ſome 


peculiar merit, in any liberal art or ſcience; as men 


of letters, &c. and a mixture of theſe 1 is what 1 
would have underſtood by good company: for it 
is not what particular ſets of people ſhall call 
themſelves, but what the people 1 in general © ac- 


Knowledge to be ſo, and are dhe accredited good 
| Saupad ür the Place. 1 1 1 


” _ - * i 71 114 Tit; a 
. 1.244333 x - 144 2 JILEE 


Now and then, peter without either birth, 


rank, or character, will creep into {bi com} Any, 


under the protection of ſome conſiderable CET 
age; but; in general, none are Adtnitted bf men 
degree, or infamous moral character. W 30 


rech 0 IH O03 *7 287 2113 70 21 „55 1 5idaÞS* qt * 
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10 chis fafkionabll good zestn flit) ae," can 


Nou! learn the beſt manners and the beſt languz Nr 


for, as there is no legal deere the 
"ris 122 they are cltablithed.”” Moe bibo 


2 


. 
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It may poſſibly be queſtioned, whether a man 
Has it always in his power to get into good com- 
pany 3 : undoubtedly, by deſerving i it, he has; pro- 


vided he is in circumftances which enable him 


to live and appear in the ſtyle of a gentleman, 
Knowledge, modeſty and good breeding, will en- 
dear him to all that ſee him; for without politeneſs, 


5 the ſcholar i is no better then a pedant, the philo- 


ſopher than a cynic, the ſoldier than a brute, nor 


any man than a cloun. 


| Though the company of men of learning and 
genius is highly to be valued and occaſionally cvs 
veted, $ 4 would by no means haye you always 


| bands in ſuch company. As they do not live in 


the world, they cannot have that eaſy manner 
and addreſs which I would wiſh you to acquire. 
If you can bear a part in ſuch company, it is 
certainly adviſeable 40 be in it ſometimes, and 


ou g will be the more eſteemed in other company 


by being ſo; but let i it not engroſs you, leſt you 


Lo BOSS 


be conſidered as one of the literati, which however 
reſpectable in name, is not the way to "om or ſhine 


in the faſhionable world. 


nen 1 119d 543 DAS sn 


But the company, which,, of all. rom, you 


chould carefully avoid, is that, which, in every 
E 3 | ſenſo 


| an | undone. 7: 
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ſents of the word, may be called Thev': low in 
birth, Tow in rank, tow in parts, and low in 
manners; that company, Wb, infi ignißcant and 
conteniptible in themſelves, think it anhonditt 
to be ſeen with o, and WhO will flatter your 
Follies, Oy your TP e 'to ares you with 


* NM 1c 


hem. N 
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ee h e fo duch a covtidp — 
fary, I do not; for many a young gentleman of 
ſenſe and rank, has been led by his vanity to keep 
fuch company, till he has deen degraded, vilißed 


boog 


The vapity 1 mean, up ike uf TY 


of the 14 "This pride, tho? too common, 
is idle to the laſt degree. f Nothing in the world 
100 a man down ſo much. For the ſake of diftat- 
g, being a plauded and admi jred by this Jow 
Ae he is diſgraced" and difgualifed for bets 
ter. Pepend upon it, in the eſtimation of mürr⸗ 
kind, you will fink o. or riſe to 9 the level o of the kr 
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Be i it then your ambition to 25 into the 
belt company z and, when” there, imitate their 


yirtues, but not ” their” "ices, You" Hive, de 


2 


a 


* 


We 


tides 1 — 5 FRET ks faſhionable 
vices; Theſe are whoring, drinking and gam- 
ing. It has happened that ſome men, even 
with theſe vices, have been admired and eſ⸗ 
teemed. Underſtand this matter rightly, it is 
not their vices, for which they are admired; 
but for ſome accompliſhments they at the ſame 
time poſſeſs; for their parts, their learning, or 
their good - breeding. Be / aſſured, .. were they 
free from their vices, | they would be much 
morę eſteemed. In theſe mixed characters, the 


bad part is overlooked, for the ken "Es the 


good. 


Should you be unfortunate, enough to have 
any ices, of your own, add not to their pum- 
ber by adopting the vices of others. Vices of 
op ion are of all others the mot unpardon· 
able, for they have not inad vertency to plead. If 
people had no vices but their Reh few. would 


l a5 they have. , by [ 219990 191 


e then, only the Oe hou meet 
with; copy the politeneſs, the addrefs, the eaſy 
manners of well-bred people; and remember, 
let them ſpine ever ſo bright, if they! have any 


vices, they are o many blemiſhes, | Which it 
40000 | E 4 | "wauld 
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vod be as ridiculous to imitate, as it would to 
make an artificial wart upon ones face, becauſe 
ſome very handſome man n _ N to 
de ee eee Sig bt r 
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ET us now deſcend to minuter matters, 
which tho not o importarit as thoſe we 
have mentioned, are fill far from" incoufiderable. l 


of 18 55 in is one. o 5b blow 


1 1 and toad Wide = a 10 Gerl 4 a 
weak mind,” and no lefs charaQeriſlic 17 a low © 
education. It is the manner in which. low: bred” 
men expreſs their filly joy, at Hy things, 112 1 


they call i it des "Oe "Nt DIOVEs' 0: 


1 80 W emed Upon all occafions à fo 
123 ntenance. x man . W 


SS &&- 


ſenſe, be ſhould by 8 ebe vgs, True wie L 


1 10 


never yet made a man of faſbion laugh; be is 


above it. It may create a ſmile; but as loud 
laughter fhews, that a man has not the command 
Hart ; | of 


& i 
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of himſelf, every one, who _— wyh, ub e 
ſenſible, moſkabbobiteocs u mew statue ins 511 
en duriclefgt oft bad nt StHbREA Wr n 
A man's going to fig down, on a ſuppoſition 
that he has a chair behind him, and falling for 


want of ones: occaſions a general laugh, when 
the beſt piece of wit would not do it; a fſuf- 
ficient n be How RY eto laughter 
1s. 


62 YST3REf! 


Bes des, aus has -mmodgrige, leptin jngel 
his o,] n noiſe, or ſee the. faces he makes, he 


| would deſpiſe himſelf for bis folly, . Laughter 


being generally ſuppoſed to be the effect of 
gaiety, its abſurdity i is not properly a attended to; 
but a little | refletion,. will eaſily reſtrain it, 
and When you are told, it is a mark of low | 
breeding, I perſipgde 898 you, will endeavour 
to avoid i it. 2 


. 
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Some people have a guy trick of We 
whenever, they ſpeak; ſo chat they ate always 


on the grin, and their faces are ever diſtorted. 


This, and a thouſand other tricks, fuch as 
ſcratching their heads, twirling their hats, fumb- : 
Ung with: the button, playing with their fingers, 


ha ae dir died From a falſe "modeſty; at 
their 
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their firſt outſet in life. Being ſhame · faced i in 


company, they try a variety of ways to keep them · 


ſebees in countenance ; thus, they fall into thoſe 
awkward habits T have NT gn _ 
upon them in in time Wr habitual. i 

21 1393 $11.3 OV: 

Nothing is more ee — Fu 

breeding. chan horſe-play of , any, ſort, romping, 
throwing things at one another's heads, and ſo on. 
They may paſs well enough with the mob, but 
they leſſen, and degrade the gentleman. 0 


olle Fs Ts Yr 3 
Subrr run account ENTS. 
Stig 1 Stor #7 © 850 
T Hare. had reaſon, to, obſerve "vetore,, chat 
L various little matters, apparently triflin 8 in 
cthemſelves, conſpire to form the whole of plea- 
ſing, as, in a well finiſhed portrait, A variety of 
colours combine to compleat the piece. not 


being necęſſary to dwell much upon e hall 

content myfelf, with Juſt mentioning | them As 
3: Yo is? It , nord 

they Mur. , EPA . 298 nt P86 Stic notts: 
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I 1 To.« = the honours 0 ble gracefully, 
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15 one of x the outlines of A N red man; ANC 
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to carve well, is an article; little as it may ſeem, 
that is uſeful twice every day, and the doing 
of which ill is not only troubleſome to one's 
ſelf, but renders us diſagreeable and ridiculous 
to others. We are always in pain for a man, 
who inſtead of cutting up a fowl genteely, is 
hacking for half an hour acroſs the bone, greaſ- 
ing himſelf, and beſpattering the company with 
the fauce. Uſe, with a little attention, is all 
that is "requiſite to N ©) Frm wel in "this 


* 


particular. 


2. To be well received, you muſt alſo pay 
ſome gttention to your behaviour at table, where 
it is exceedingly rude to ſcratch any part of your 

ly, to ſpit, or blow your noſe, if you can 
poſſibly avoid it, to eat greedily, to lean your 


elbows. © on the table, 0 pick your teeth befors 
the Uiſhes are removed, or to leave t yy able” be- 


oy 


fore gra e ig id, 0 5 „ß, 
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8 pri nking of healths i is now growing out a 
Kin, and is very unpolite in good company. 
Cuſtom once had made it univerſal, but the 
| N manners of the age now render i it vul- 
What | can be more rude or ridiculous 
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an noneceffary compliment? Abſtain chen from 
this filly cuſtom, where you find it out of uſe; 
and uſe it only at thoſe tables, where it continues | 
general. 


1 
EE Fra 


4. A polite manner of refuſing to comply 
with the ſolicitations of a company, 1s alſo be. 
ry neceſſaty to be learnt: for a young man” 

who ſeems to have no will of his own, but 
does every thing that is aſked of him, may be 
a very good natured fellow, but he is A very 
filly one. If you are invited to drink, at any 
Das houſe, more than you think is whole- 

me, you may ſay, you wiſh you could, but 
that ſo little makes you both drunk and fick; | 

that you ſhall only be bad company by doing 

it: of courſe, beg to be excuſed. If defire 
to play at cards deeper than you would; refuſe 
2 ludierouſly ; tell them, „if you were ſure 
eto loſe, you might poſſibly | fit down; but 
© that as fortune may be favourable; you dread 
< the thought of having too much money, ever 
6 fince you found what an incumbrance it Was 
44 to poor Harlequin, and therefore you are 're- 
e folved never to put yourſelf” in the way" of 
twinning more than ſueh or ſuch a füm 4 
* 195 ths Big! 3 | way e * f declining iivitations | 
9182 to 
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to. vice and. folly, is more. becoming 2 young 


man than philoſophical or ſententious refuſals, 
which would mY be ch at. 


5. Now 1 am on the ſubject of cards, 6 3 
muſt, not omit mentioning the neceſſity of play-. | 
ing them well and genteely, if you would be 
thought to have kept good company. I would by 
no means recommend playing at cards, as a part 
of your ſtudy, leſt you ſhould grow teo fond of 
it, and the conſequences prove bad. It were 
better not to know a diamond from 2 club, than 

to become a gambler ;\ but, as cuſtom; has in- 
. innocent 3 at moſt friendly 
meetings, it. marks the gentleman to handle them 
genteely, and play them well.; and as I. hope 
vou will play only for ſmall: ſums, ſhould, you 
loſe your money, pray loſe it with temper; or 
win, receive your winnings without either elation 
. 


2 To write well aug correct, _ ina plea- 
fing Llite, is another part of polite education. 
Every man who has the uſe of his eyes and 
his right hand, can write whatever hand he 
pleaſes. Nothing 1 is ſo illiberal as a ſchool-boy's 


 fcrawl, I would not have you learn a ſtiff for- 
| mal 


* 


nd hand-writing, like that of a ſchool-maſter, 
but a genteel, n I liberal hand, and to 
de able to write quick. As to the correctneſs 
and elegancy of your writing, attention to gram- 
mar does the one, and to the beſt authors, the 
other. Epiſtolary correſpondence ſhould not be 
carried on in a ſtudied or affected ſtyle, but the 
language ſhould flow from the pen, as naturally 
and as eafily as it would from the mouth. In 
ſnort, a letter ſhould be penned in che ſame 
ſtyle, as you would talk to e friend, if 1 
Was hg u oh 11999 end. nam AN asM” .3t5 
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57. 17 writing well Mena nd anc | 
ae ſo does ſpelling well. It is ſo eſſenti- 
ally neceſſary for a gentleman, or a man of let- 


ters, that one falſe, ſpelling, may fix a rigieule 


on him for the remainder. of his life. Words 
in books are generally well ſpelled, according 
to the orthography of the age; reading there- 
fore with attention will teach every one to. ſpell 
right. It ſometimes happens that words ſhall 

be ſpelled differently by different authors; but, 
if you ſpell them upon the authority of one, 


in eſtimation of the publie, you will eſeape ri. 


dicule. Where there is but one way of ſpelling 
a word, by your ſpelling it wrong, you will 
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be ſure to be laughed at. For a 4vd1man ofa 


her lover, if he wrote to her, and the words 


were ill ſpelled. Be nee artentive- > then 
to your AP 7 5 i 03: bas 2rl1 3 1m 
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his firſt appearance in life, ought more to dread, 


than having any ridicule fixed on him. In 
the eſtimation even of the moſt rational men, 


it will leſſen him, but ruin him with all the 


reſt, Many a man has been undone by a ridieu- 


lous nick-name. The cauſes of nick- names 


among well; bred men, are generally the little 


defects in manner, air, or addreſs. To have 
the appellation of ill. bred, awkward, muttering, 

left-legged; or any other tacked always to your 
waws/ would injure/you'more than you are are 


of; avoid then theſe” little defects (and they 


OE NOx” and K need never ear”! p 
aldk-names © 


tied? 2010 


9. Sens 3 men are apt 20 think, (that 


they cannot be complete gentlemen, | without 


becoming men of pleaſure; and, the rake” they 
often mĩſtake for the man of pleaſure. A xake 
* made up of E and moſt diſgraceful 


vices. 
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vices, They all combine to degrade his cha- 
rater, and ruin his health and fortune. A man 
of pleafure will refine upon the enjoyments of 
the age, attend them with decency and partake 
of them becomingly. Indeed, he is too often 
leſs ſcrupulous than he ſhould be, and frequent- 
ly has cauſe to repent it. A man of pleafure, 
at beſt, is but a diffipated being, and what the 
rational part of mankind muſt abhor ; I mention 
it, however, leſt in taking up the man of plea- 
ſure, you ſhould fall into the rake; for of two 
evils, always chuſe the leaſt, A diſſolute, flagi- 
tious footman may make as good a rake as a 
man of the firſt quality, Few men can be men of 
plwKkẽeaſure; every man may be a rake, There is 
a certain dignity that ſhould be preſerved in 
all our pleaſures ; in love, a man may lofe his 
heart, without loſing his noſe; at table, a man 
may have a diſtinguiſhing palate, without being 
a glutton ? he may love wine, without being 4 
drunkard ; he may game, without being a gam- 
bler; and ſo on, Every vittue has its kindred 
vice, and every pleaſure ts neighbouring diſ- 
grace. Temperance and moderation mark the 
gentleman; but exceſs, the blackguard. Attend 
mee to the line that divides them ; 
and remember, ſtop rather a yard ſhort, than ſtep 
op 
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an inch beyond it. Weigh the preſent enjoy- 
ment of your pleaſures againſt the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of them, ang I wall leave you to your 
own determination, 
x 
10. A veniiembi has ever ſome regard alſo to 
the choice of his amuſements. If at cards, he will 
not be ſeen at cribbage, all-fours, or putt; or, in 
ſports of exerciſe, at ſkittles, foot-ball, leap- frog, 
cricket, driving of coaches, &c. but will preſerve 
a propriety in every part of his conduct; know- 
ing that any imitation of the manners of the 
mob, will unavoidably ſtamp him with vulgarity. 
There is another amuſement too, which I can- 
not help calling illiberal, that is, playing upon 
any mufical inſtrument. Mufic is commonly 
reckoned one of the liberal arts, and undoubtedly 
is ſo; but to be piping or fiddling at a concert is 
degrading to a man of faſhion. If you love muſic, 
hear it; pay fidlers to play to you, but never fid- 
dle yourſelf, It makes a gentleman appear frivo- 
lous and contemptible, leads him frequently into 
bad company, and waſtes that time which ht 
8 * you em 5 * | 
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uhat you ſee or hear in another; much leſs to di- 
vert the preſent eompany at the expence of the laſt. 
Things apparently indifferent, may, when often 
repeated and told abroad, have much more ſeri- 

ous conſequences than imagined. In converſation, 

there is generally a tacit reliance, that what is 
ſaid will not be repeated; and a man, though not 
enjoined to ſecreſy, will be excluded company, 
if found to be a tatler; beſides, he will draw him- 
ſelf into a thouſand ſcrapes, and 18000 one will be 
afraid to n before n | 


12. Pulling out your watch in company unaſked, 
er at home or abroad, is a mark of ill - breed - 
ing; if at home, it appears as if you were tired 
of your company and wiſhed them to be gone; 
if abroad, as if the hours dragged heavily, and 
you wiſhed to be gone yourſelf. If you want 
to know the time, withdraw; beſides, as the 
taking what is called a F rench leave was in- 
troduced, that on one perſon's leaving the com- 
pany the reſt might not be diſturbed, looking 
at your watch does what chat piece of politeneſs 
was deſigned to prevent; it is a kind: of dictating 
to all preſent, and _— chem it is une or al- 
moſt time, to break up. Hon QODDINTOT TUORIILY | 
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13. Among other things, let me; caution you 
againſt ever being in a hurry; a man of ſenſe may 
be in haſte, but he is never in a hurry; convinced 
that hurry is the ſureſt way to make him do, what 
he undertakes, ill. To be in a hurry. is a proof 
that the buſineſs we embark in is too great for us; 
of courſe, it is the mark of little minds, that are 
puzzled and perplexed, when they ſhould be cool 
and deliberate; they wiſh to do every thing at once, 
and are thus able to do nothing. Be ſteady, then, 

in all your engagements; look round you, before 

you begin; and remember that you had better do 
half of them well, and leave the reſt undone, than 
to do the whole indifferentl7. 


14. From a kind of falſe modeſty, moſt young 
men are apt to conſider familiarity as unbecoming. 
' Forwardneſs I allow is ſo; but there is a decent 
Familiarity that is neceflary in the courſe: of life, 
Mere formal viſits, upon formal invitations, are 
not the thing; they create no connection, nor 
will they prove of ſervice to you; it is the careleſs 


and eaſy ingreſs and egreſs, at all hours, that 


ſecures an acquaintance to our intereſt, and this 
is acquired: by a reſpectful familiarity entered into, 
without forfeiting your conſequence, | 
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15. In acquiring new acquaintance, be careſul 
not to neglect your old, for a ilight of this kind is 
ſeldom forgiven. If you cannot be with your 
former acquaintance ſo often as you uſed to be, 
while you had no others, take care not to give 
them cauſe. to think you negle& them; call upon 
them frequently, though you cannot ſtay long with 
them; tell thein you are ſorry to leave them ſo 
ſoon, and nothing ſhould take you away but certain 
engagements which good-manners oblige you to at- 
tend to; for it will be your intereſt to make all 
the friends you can, and as few enemies as. poſſi- 
ble. By friends, I would not be underſtood: to 
mean confidential ones; but perſons. who ſpeak 
of you reſpectfully, and who, conſiſtent with their 
own intereſt, would wiſh to be of ſervice to you, 
and would rather do you good than harm. 


16. Another thing I muſt recommend to you, as 
characteriſtic oi a polite education, and of having 
kept. good company, is a graceful manner of con- 
ferring favours. The moſt obliging things may 
be done ſo awkwardly as to offend, while the mot 
diſagreeable things may be done ſo agreeably as to 
pleaſe, : a e 
| ' 17, A 
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17. A few more articles of general advice, and 1 
haye done ; the firſt is on the ſubject of vanity. 
It is the common failing of youth, and as ſuch 
: ought to be carefully guarded againſt, The vanity 
I mean, is that which, if given way to, ſtamps a 
man a coxcomb, a character he will find a difficulty 
to get rid of, perhaps as long as he lives. Now 
this vanity ſhews himſelf in a variety of ſhapes ; 
one man, ſhall pride himſelf in taking the lead in 
all converſations, and peremptorily deciding upon 
every ſubje&; another, deſirous of appearing ſuc- 
ceſsful among the women, ſhall inſinuate the en- 
couragement he has met with, the conqueſts he 
makes, and perhaps boaſt of favours he never re- 
_ ceived; if he ſpeaks truth, he 1s ungenerous z if 
| falſe, he is a villain; but whether true or falſe, 
he defeats his own purpoſes, overthrows the re- 
putation he wiſhes to ere&, and draws upon him- 
ſelf contempt in the room of reſpect. Some men 
are vain enough to think they acquire conſe- 
quence by alliance; or by an acquaintance with 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed character or abilities; 


hence they are eternally talking of their grand- 


father, Lord ſuch-a-one; their kinſman, Sir 
William fuch-a-one; or their intimate friend, 
Dr. ſuch-a-one, with whom, perhaps, they are 
ſcarce acquainted, If they are ever found out 

| . (and 
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(and that they are ſure to be, one time or other) 
they become ridiculous and contemptible: but 
even admitting what they ſay to be true, what 
then? A man's intrinfic merit does not riſe from 


an ennobled alliance, or a reputable acquaintance. 


A rich man never borrows. When angling for 
praiſe, modeſty is the ſureſt bait. Tf we would 
with to ſhine in any particular charafter, we muſt 


never affect that character. An affectation of cou- 


rage will make a man paſs for a bully ; an affec- 
tation of wit, for a coxcomb; and an affectation 


of ſenſe, for a fool. Not that I would recom- 


mend baſhfulneſs or timidity : no ; I would have 
every one know his own value, yet not diſcover 
that he knows it „ bat leave his merit 'to be 


found out by others, 


18. Another ching worth your attention is, if in 
company with an inferior, not to let him feel his 
inferiority; if he diſcovers it himſelf without 
your endeavours, the fault is not yours, aud he 
will not blame you; but if you take pains' to 
mortify him, or to make him feel himſelf infe- 
rior to you in abilities, fortune, or rank, it is an 
inſult that will not readily be forgiven.” In 
point of abilities, it would be unjuſt, as they are 


out of his power; in point of rank or fortune, 
it 
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it is ill-natured and ill-bred. This rule is ne- 
ver more neceſſary than at table, where there 
cannot be a greater inſult than to help an inferior 
to a part he diſlikes, or a part that may be worſe 
than ordinary, and to take the beſt to yourſelf. 
If you at any time invite an inferior to your 
table, you put him, during the time he is there, 
upon an equality with you, and it is an act of 
the higheſt rudeneſs to treat him in any reſpect, 

ſlightingly. I would rather double my attention 
to ſuch a perſon, and treat him with additional 
reſpect, leſt he ſhould even ſuppoſe himſelf neg- 
lected. There cannot be a greater ſavageneſs, or 
cCruelty, or any thing more degrading to a man 
of faſhion, than to put upon or take unbecoming 
liberties with him, whoſe modeſty, humility, or 
reſpect, will not ſuffer him to retaliate. True po- 
 liteneſs conſiſts in making every body happy about 
vou; and as to mortity is to render unhappy, it 
can be nothing but the worſt of breeding. Make 
it a rule, rather to flatter a perſon's vanity than 
otherwiſe; make him, if poſfible, more in love 
with bimſelf, and you will be certain to gain bis 
elleem; ; never tell him any thing he may not like 
to hear, nor ſay things that will put him out of 
countenance, but let it be your ſtudy on all occa- 
ions to pleaſe ; this will be making friends inſtead 
F4 of 
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4 1 


of enemies, and be a means of ſerving yourſelf 
in the end. 


19. Never be witty, at the expence of any one 


preſent, nor gratify that idle inclination which is 
too ſtrong in moſt young men, I mean, laughing at, 


or ridiculing the weakneſſes or infirmities of. 


others, by way of diverting the company, or 
diſplaying your own ſuperioxity., Moſt people 
have their weakneſſes, their peculiar likings and 
avyerſions. Some cannot bear the ſight of a cat; 
others the ſmell of cheeſe, and ſo on; was You 
to laugh at theſe men for their antipathies, or 
by deſign or inattention to bring them in their 


way, you could not inſult them more. Vou may 


poſſibly thus gain the laugh on your ſide, for the 
preſent, but it will make the perſon, perhaps, at 


whoſe expence you are merry, your enemy for 
ever after; and even thoſe who laugh with you, 


will, on a little reflection, fear you and probably 


deſpiſe you; whereas to procure what one likes, 
and to remove what the other hates, would ſneẽ-w 


them that they were the objects of your attention, 
and poſſibly make them more your friends than 
much greater ſervices would have done. If you 
have wit, uſe it to pleaſe, but not to hurt. Yeu may 


ſhine, but take care not to ſeorch. In ſhort, never 


feern 
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ſeem to ſee the faults of others. Though among 


the maſs of men there are, doubtleſs, numbers of 


fools and knaves, yet were we to tell every one 
of theſe we meet with, that we know them to be 
ſo, we ſhould be in perpetual war. I would de- 
teſt the knave and pity the fool, wherever I found 
him, but I would let neither of them know un- 
neceſſarily that I did ſo; as I would not be in- 
duſtrious to make myſelf enemies. As one muſt 
pleaſe others then, in order to be pleaſed oneſelf; 
conſider what is agreeable to you muſt be agree- 
able to them, and conduct yourſelf accordingly. 


20. Whiſpering in company is another act of 
ill-breeding ; it ſeems to inſinuate either that the 
perſons whom we would not with ſhould hear, are 
unworthy of our confidence, or it may lead them 
to ſuppoſe we are ſpeaking 1mproperly of them; 
on both accounts, therefore, abſtain from it, 


21. So pulling, out one letter after another and 
reading them in company, or cutting and . paring 
one's, nails, is unpolite and rude, It ſeems to ſay, 
we are weary. of the conyerſation, and are in wang 
of ſome amuſement to paſs away the time.. 


22. Humming a tune to. ourſelves,, drum- 
ming with our fingers on the table, making a 
| noiſe 
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noiſe with our feet, and fuch like, are all Inches 1 | 
of good manners, and indications of our contempt 
for the perſons preſent ; therefore they ſhould not . 


be dee 


EFF; Walking faſt - in the Rrekte is a mark of 
vulgarity, implying hurry of buſineſs; it may 
| appear well in a mechanic or tradeſman, but ſuits: 
Ul with the character of a gentleman or a man 
of faſhion, | 


24. Staring any perſon you meet, full in the 
face, is an act alſo of ill-breeding ; it looks as if 
you faw ſomething wonderful in his ONE, 
and 1s therefore a tacit reprehenſion. 


1 4e 
* 


25. Eating quick, or very flow, at meals, is cha- 
racteriſtic of the vulgar; the firſt infers poverty, 
that you have not had a good meal for ſome time; p 
the laſt, if abroad, that you diſlike your enter- 
tainment : if at home, that you are rude enough 
to ſet before your friends what you cannot eat 
yourſelt. So again, eating your ſoup with your 
noſe in the plate is vulgar ; it has the appear- 
ance of being uſed to hard work, and of courſe | 
an unſteady hand. Tf it be neceſſary then to avoid | 4 


this, it is much more fo that ß 0 
26, Smel- 
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26. Smelling to the meat while on the fork, 
before you put it in your mouth. I have ſeen 


many an ill-bred fellow do this, and have been ſo 


angry, that I could have kicked him from the ta- 
ble. If you diſlike what you have upon your 
plate, leave it; but, on no account, by ſmelling, 


to, or examining it, charge your friend with put- 


ting unwholeſome proviſions before you. 


27. Spitting on the carpet is is a naſty prac- 


tice, and ſhocking, in a man of liberal educa- 


tion. Was this to become general, it would be 
as neceſſary to change the carpets as the table- 
cloths; beſides, it will lead our acquaintance 


to ſuppoſe, that we have not been uſed to gen- 


teel furniture; for this reaſon alone, if for no 
ether, by all means, avoid it. 


28. Keep yourſelf free likewiſe from odd tricks 
or. habits; ſuch as thruſting out your tongue con- 
tinually, ſnapping your fingers, rubbing your 
hands, ſighing aloud, an affected ſhivering of your 
body, gaping with a noife like a country- fellow 
that has been ſleeping in a hay-loft, or indeed 
with any noiſe, and many others, which I have 
noticed before; theſe are imitations of the manners 


of the ob; and are degrading to a gentleman. 
A very 
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A very little attention will get the better of 
ali theſe ill-bred habits, and, be aſſured, you 
will find your account in it. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 


Mployment of time, is a ſubject that from 

its importance, "deſerves your beſt attention. 
Moſt young gentlemen. have a' great deal of time 
before them, and one hour well employed, in the 
early part of life, is more valuable and will be 
of greater uſe to you, then perhaps four aui 
twenty, ſome years to come. 6 


r time you can ſteal from company 
and from the ſtudy of the world; (I ſay com- 
pany, for a knowledge of life is beſt learned in 
various companies) employ it in ſerious reading. 


Take up ſome valuable bock, and continue the 


reading of that book till you have got through 
it; never burden your mind with more than one 
thing at a time: and in reading this book don't 
run over it ſuperficially, but read every paſſage 
twice over, at leaſt do not paſs on to a ſecond till 
you thoroughly underſtand the firſt, nor quit the 
. till you are Maat of the ſubject; for un- 
— | | leſs 
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leſs you do this, you may read it through, and 
not remember the contents of it for a week. 
The books I would particularly recommend, among 
others, are Cardinal Retz's maxims, Rochfaucault's 
Moral reflefions, Bruyere's characters, Tontenelle's 
plurality of worlds, Sir Fofrah Child on Trade, Bo- 
lingbroke's works; tor ſtyle, his Remarks on the hig. 
tory of England, under the name of Sir John 
Oldcaſtle;  Puffendorf”s Jus Gentium, and Gro- 
tius de Fure Belli et Pacis: the lat two are well 
tranſlated by Barbeyrac. For occaſional half-hours 
or leſs, read the beſt works of invention, wit 
and humour; but never. waſte your minutes on 
trifling authors, either ancient or modern. 


Any buſineſs you may have to tranſact, ſhould 
be done the firſt opportunity, and finiſhed, if poſſi- 
ble without interruption; for by deferring it, we 
may probably finiſh it too late, or execute it indif- 
ferently. Now, buſineſs of any kind ſhould never 
be done by halves, but every part of it ſhould be 
well attended to: for he that does buſineſs ill, 
had better not do it at all. And, in any point, 
which diſeretion bids you purſue, and which has 
a manifeſt utility to recommend it, let not dif- 
ficulties deter you; rather let them animate 
your induſtry, If one method fails, try a ſe- 

| | cond 
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cond and a third. Be active, un aged Foo 
will may: A 


Never, Fl a Sons diſpoſition 3 . there. are 
few things but are attended with ſome difficul- 
ties, and if you are frightened at thoſe difficul- 
ties, you will not complete any thing. Indo- 
lent minds prefer ignorance to trouble; they look 
upon moſt things as impoſſible, becauſe Perhaps 
they are difficult. Even an hour's attention is 
too laborious for them, and they would rather 
content themſelves with the firſt view of things 
than take the trouble to look any farther in- 
to them. Thus, when they come to talk upon 
ſubjects to thoſe who have ſtudied them, they 
betray an unpardonable ignorance, and lay them- 
ſelves open to anſwers that confuſe them. 1 
careful then, that you do not get the appellati 
of indolent; and, if ds avoid the 


racter of frivolous. For, 


The frivolous mind is buſied always upon no- 
thing. It miſtakes trifling objects for impor- 
tant ones, and ſpends that time upon little mat- 
ters, that ſhould only be beſtowed upon great ones. 
Knick - nacks, butterflies, ſhells, and ſuch like, en- 
. the attention of the frivolous man, and fill up 
all 
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all his time. He ſtudies the dreſs and not the cha- 
racters of men, and his ſubjects of converſation 
are no other than the weather, his own domeſtic 
affairs, his ſervants, his method of managing his 
family, the little anecdotes of the neighbour- 
hood, and the fiddle-faddle ſtories of the day; 
void of information, void of improvement. Theſe 
he relates with emphaſis, as intereſting matters; 
in ſhort, he is a male goſſip. I appeal to your 
own feelings now, whether ſuch things do not 
lefſen a man, in the opinion of his acquaintance, 
and inſtead of attracting eſteem, create e diſguſt? 


"DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 


<5 
a Sing 


* Th 


n ann is a certain dignity of manners, 
without which the Pw" 1 r 
will not be valued. 


—Romping, loud and frequent laughing, pun- 
ning, joking, mimickry,  waggery, and too great 
and indiſcriminate familiarity, will render any 
man contemptible, in ſpite of all his knowledge 
or his merit. Theſe may conſtitute a merry 

fellow, but a merry fellow was never yet reſpec · 


table. 


„„ 1th. 


nne 
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table. Indiſcriminate familiarity, will either of- 
; fend Your ſuperiors, ,or make you paſs for their 


dependant or toad-eater, . and it will put your 


inferiors on a degree of equality with you, that 
# 026 be 'tronbleſome; ; Þ | 


jr . Pg it carries a * . it, is no 1 
eg but an affront; and even if it has no 
King, unleſs its witticiſm is delicate and facetious, 
| inſtead of giving pleaſure, it will diſguſt; or if 


the company /0u/d laugh, they will probably 


: ugh at the 1225 rather than the jeſt. 


ä | Punning | is a mere Playing upon watgs,a — far 
from being a mark of ſenſe; thus, were we, to 
fay ſuch a dreſs is: commodious, one of theſe wags 
would anſwer diene; or, that, whatever it has 
been, it is now be- com odious, Others will give 
us an anſwer different from what we ſhould ex- 
pect, without either wit, or the leaſt beauty of 
thought; as, / here's my, lord! In his 
cloaths,, unle 77 he is in bed. * be Hay does this. abinue 
tate 99k 4 little rk 1 think. ” 68 Hor 15 
this to. ze eaten? % With your N 3 and ſo 
on, all which (you | wilt readily apprehend) is 
low and vulgar. If your, witticiſms are not in- 
Hantly approved by che laugh of, the company, 

for 


* 
1 4 


5 


Ty 


| * 
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for heaven's ſake, don 'r attempt to be witty for 
the future, for, you may take it for granted, the 
defect is in ese 5 and not in on hearers. | 


Mimickry, the F amuſement of little 
winds, has been ever the contempt of great ones. 
Never give way to it yourſelf, nor ever encourage 
it in others; it is the moſt illiberal of all buf- 
foonery ; it is an inſult on the perſon you mimic ; 


and inſults, I have often told you, are a 


forgiven. 


As to a mimic or a wag, he is little elſe than 
a buffoort, who will diſtort his mouth and his 
eyes to make people laugh. Be affured, no 
one perſon ever demeaned himſelf to pleaſe the 
reſt, unleſs he wiſhed to be thought the Merry- 
Andrew of the company, and whether this cha- 
racter is reſpectable, I will leave you to judge. 


If a man's company is coveted on any other 
aecount than his knowledge, his good ſenſe, or 
his manners, he is ſeldom reſpected by thoſe 


who invite him, but made uſe of only to en- 


tertain,, * Let's have ſuch a one, for he ſings 
2 good ſong, or he is always joking or laugh- 


ing; or © Let's ſend for ſuch a one, for he is 


G | a good 


4 good: . | 3%, ceheſe, are degrading 
; LiſtinQions,, chat e all reſpect and eſteem. 
Whpgever i had (as .the phraſe is) for the ſake 
of any qualification, ſingly, is merely that thing 
he is had for, is never conſidered in any other 
light, and, of courſe, never properly reſpected, 
| wu his intrinſio merits be what they will. 


1 1 Ll - * 7 © #4 Sas ” * a 
2 40% x7 342 111 581111 71310 f 1101 ole 


ners 10 border upon pride z but it differs as much 
un mea an true 8 from gb 00: 


© 1 * 


* 3A £0 


| To flatter, 3 es right or wrong, is 8 
_flartery, and to. conſent readily to every thing 


propoſed by a company, be it filly, or., crimi- 
nal, is full as degrading, as to diſpute warmly 


upon every ſubject, and to contradict upon 
All occaſions. To :preſerye dignity, we ſhould 
modeſtly aſſert our own ſentiments, though we 
palitely ALES: thoſe A others. 


1 ft As tend! 1308 415 
80 again, t ſupp port di ignity of ch haradter, 


we ſhould neither be frjyolouſly. eurigus,about 
trifles, nor be laboriouſy Jnjrags on little objects 
that. deſerve not, 2 moment -s attention ; for this 
implies an i i Incapac ity in, matters of Areater im- 


. 


bios noir 20 un rn 81 . 
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A great at deal Bkewiſe depends upon our air, 
Hates and expreſſions F an awkward addrefs and 
"vulgar expreſſions” infer eicher A l turn of 

a "PE" or 4 do Eduitabony, EOS 


51 
II 


-Inaſdlvan onda ay: or „ en vy, is in compa- 
tible alſo with dignity of —_— Low-bred 
perſons, fortunately lifted in the world, in fine 
cloaths and fine equipages, will inſolently look 
down on all thoſe who cannot afford to make as 
good an appearance; and they openly envy thoſe 
who perhaps make a better. They alſo dread the 
being Mlighted; of courſe, are ſuſpicious, and 
captious; are uncafy erer and make every 
body ele ſo d abokt them. 


ITIariW] 930QyND 0) eg . 1 S 1 

A certain degree of Ar ſcriviiſmets in 
| looks and actions gives dignity, while a'conftant 

-Knirk'wpon«the- fue (chat inſipid filly inne, Which 
fools have when they Would be civil) aud whif- 
fling motions, are hong marks of Te. 


1d 10 Wing! 

But above all, a" dignity of character is is to be 
"acquired" beſt by 4 certain firmneſs in all our 
actions. A mean, titmidl and paſſive complaiſance, 
lets à mam dotyn more than he is aware of: but 


ſtill his firmneſs or reſolution ſhould not extend 
8918 A : G 2 fo 


3 
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to brutality, but be accompanied 
and engaging ſoftneſs, or x mildneſs. | 


with, a alia 


Tt you diſcover any Kaniheti"is 18 temper, 
and find it apt to break out into rough and un- 
guarded expreſſions, watch it "narrowly, and en- 
deavour to curb it; but Tet no complaiſance, no 
weak defire of pleaſing, no wheedling, urge you 
to do that which diſcretion forbids; . but perſiſt 
and perſevere 1 in all that is right. In your con- 
nections and friendſhips, you will find this rule of 
aſe to Fou. Invite and preſerve attachments, by 
your firmneſs; "but labour to keep clear of ene: 
mies, by a miklneſs of behaviour, Difarm thoſe, 
enemies you, may unfortupately have, (and few 
are without them) by a gentleneſs of manner, 
but make them feel the ſteadi! neſs of your Juſt 
reſentment ; for there 18 A wie dit fference 8 
tween bearing malice a ad a determined felf-de-" 
fence; the one is imperious, bur the other is 

prodent and Fullikable: © 8 28 il {aro} ay 15 
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* dive your — or Ay pelt you 
tave a right to command if you deliver ydur r- 


ders mildly, and in that engäging matitier Wick 
every gentleman ſhould ſtudy to do, you Will be 
chearfully; aud * en beyed : bur 

dt bf 
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"of eyrannically, you 1 would be very unwilling- 
ly ſerved, if ſerved : at all. A cool, ſteady deter- 
mination ſhould ſhew that you lt be obey- 
ed, but a gentleneſs. in, the manner of enforcing 
= obedience. ſhould make ſervice a chearful 

Thus will vou be loved without being de- 
ite, and feared without being hated, | 


I hope I need not mention vices. Ar man who 
has patiently been kicked out of company, may 
bave as good a pretence to courage, as one ren- 
dered infamous by his vices, may to dignity of 
any kind; however, of ſuch conſequence are ap- 
pearances, that an outward decency, and an af- 
fected dignity of 1 manners, will even keep ſuch a 
man the longer from ſinking. If therefore you 
ſhould unfortunately have no intrinſio merit of 
your own, keep u up, "If poffible, the appearance 
of it; LN the world will poſſibly eire you credit 
be in oel lie, 23 verſatility of 1 in po- 
litical. This is no way blameable, if not uſed 
with an ill deſign. We muſt, like the cameleon, 
chen, put on tbe, Hug of che perſons we' wiſh to 

be well with; and it ſureiy can never be blame - 

ahle, to endeaxoum ton gain the good - will or af- 
fection ol any ons, if hen obtained, we do not 
wean to abuſe it. 
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24 1100 bas uUnEmi to Joakw n bir 
RULES, FOR. hee ob 
guss xd io mio 1 

AVING- now given you full and ſufficient 
inſtructions for meking vou well-received 

in the beſt: of companies; nothing remains but 
that 1lay' before you ſome feu rules for your con- 
duct in ſuch company, Many things on this fub- 
je 1 have mentioned before; but . TEN mat» 
ters remain to be mentioned BY 1 443 e 


þ <4 a7 30 Ty 1 


1. Talk, 3 frequently, 85 not 1 1 
er, leſt! you tire the perſong; you. are ſpeaking 
0; for fery, perſons alk-ſo, well upon a ſubjeq, 
26 to keep up che attention of _ WY 
any lengthy of time. hand FP + n V 


W ee e renn Nn 86 pans N. x 
., Ayeid.telling, 8 ws eſs they 
ere very ſhort indeed, and, very applicable to, the 
ſubjeRt yon are. upon; in thiz.cale relate them in 

85 few words as poſßble, without, the leaſt digreſ- 
bon, and with ſome. apology ; n that you. hate. the 

telling of ſtaxies, but the ſhortneſs of it. induged you. 
Aud, if your ſtory has any wit in it, he partigu- 
larly careful not to laugh at it yourſelf, Nothing 

3» pw tireſome and Fee” than a long te- 

,  Moup 
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dious narrative; it betrays a goffiping diſpoſition, 
and great want of imagination; and nothing is 


| more ridiculous thah to expreſs an Approbation of 
your own ſtory) oy a laugh, 


Yao? bas Tint noy nog wor 
94: Ir tliting any Wing, "keep" clear uf rao. 
tions, or very hackneyed expreMons; ſich 48, /2y5 
Be; of gays ſhe,” Some people will ut theſe ſo often, 
as to take off the hearers attention from the ſtory ; 
as, in an organ out of tune, one pipe ſhall perhaps 
ſound the whole time we are playing, and confuſe 


the piece, ſo as 5 not to be underſtood. 
0 gol 3oft ud  yimaupei ads Mer 


a 1 Dierekess, kw ſnould be — 
A ſtory is alivays more zgreeable without them. 
Of this'kind are, „ he gen Ian telling. you 
of, is the ſon of Sir Thomas ——==— ae tives 
| Harley: HAreet; - muft know him his Brother had 
4 horſe that con ts Rovegfakei' ot rt la Necbmbr kr 
eee Zulu; on Abr Eno him, on Tub 
ot 255 : .* Or, IIb d un tpright 2 ola gen- 
Hom nun, 8 ebore V bb Tong Bur; * don't you fr. 
collier Bim vA this is unneceſfury; is very tite- 
ſome and provoking; and would be an exbuſe for a 
chan's behaviour, i li was to leave uin the imidſt 
Sf our narrative. 11 1 i1'2 ASI 07 jou 18175165 4 181 


-5t gqo! a aud? odo ib bus smoloel Tom >: 
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Ty Some pebple have a trick of holding the per- 
ſons they are ſpeaking to by the button, or the 
hand, in order to be heard out; conſcious, I ſup- 
poſe, that their tale is tireſome. Pray, never do 
this 3 if the perſon you ſpeak to is not as zwilling to 
hear your ſtory, as you are to tell it, you had much 
better break off in the middle; for if you tire them 
once nean afraid to: listen to you; 2 ſecond 
time. 1. 9041 nom gd a85 gni⁰j, um e 

| 4 |. Others . a way, 7 of e CH the. 3 
they are talking to, in the ſide, and at the end of 
every ſentence, aſking him ſome ſuch queſtions as 
the following : Was n't I right in that?“ “ Vo 

know, I told you ſo? What's your opinion N21 

lde like; or perhaps, they will be thruſting . 
him, or jogging him with their elbow. For mer- 
cy's ſake, never give n ns; it wall make 
your: company dreaged. fi L ebrow m 2283 27 
ghet It vidaenobirquy 1 21 ts wor. „mog. 

7. Long talkers are frequently apt to ſingle t 
ſome unfortunate man preſent ; generally the moi: 
filent ont of the company, or probably him who fit 
next them. To this man, ina kind of half-whil- - 
per will they run on, for half an hour togetheg. 

N can be more ill bred. But, if one 

'- "ke 
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theſe unmerciful talkers ſbould attack you, if you 
wiſh to oblige him, I would recommend the hear- 
ing him with patience : ſeem to do ſo at leaſt, for 
you could not hurt him more than to leave him in 
the middle of his oy wee 
| pry aonentof 1121 00 218 f 

| 8. Mrefhet eulen 208 very aeg com- 
Panions. Nothing can be more rude than to en- 
groſs the converſation to yourſelf, or to take the 
words, as it were, out of another man's mouth. 
Eyery man in company has an equal claim to bear 
his part in the converſation, and to deprive him 
of it, is not only umnjuſt, but a tacit declaration 
that he cannot ſpeak ſo well upon the ſubject as 
yourſelf; 1 you will therefore take it up. And, 
what can be more rude ? I would as ſoon forgive a 
man that ſhould ſtop my mouth when I was gaping,” 
as take my words from me while I was ſpeaking 
them. wg = this be e nnpardonable, | it cannot 
be dels o. | of 198 Ins pol dis ene 01 


. 
* 158 4 TICS = _ + cf 7; 


4 Ts 1 out or © foreſtall ME” flow 9 as 
if you alone were rieli in expreſſions and he were 
oor, Vou may take it for granted, every one is 

Y "a ON vbh to chink lie can talk well, though he 
f may 
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may modeſtly deny it; helping a perſon out 
therefore in his expreſſions, is a correction that 
la will vga the carre dor mare eee 


Ml -, 


2 7 — 271 
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10. Thoſe who eontradict others upon all alle; 
ons, and make every aſſertion a matter of diſpute, 
betray by this behaviour an unacquaintance with 
good - breeding. He therefore who wiſhes to appear 
amiable, with thoſe he converſes with, will be 
cautious of ſuch expreſſions as theſe, | That can't 


** be true, Sir.” The affair is as I ſay,” ef 


„ muſt be falſe; Sir.“ If What you fay is true, 
c.“ Vou may as well tell a man he lies at Bd, 
as thus indirectiy - impeach his veracity. It is 
equally as rude to be proving every trifling affer- 
tion with a bet or a wager. I' bet you fifty of 
Hit and ſo on. Make it then a conſtant rule, in 
matters of no great importance, complaiſantly to 
ſubmit your opinion to that of others; for a 0 
of eee te of a friend. 


„ : 280 
4 401 111 * 12 


241. bing . ph FP is wake, piece of 
3 it is, in effect, declaring ourſelves wiſer: 
than thoſe, * "= Os | een 

215 fll0 1 11 190 199 Ii tov 506117: — 
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wich ignorance and inexperience,” It is a freedom. 


that ought not to be taken with any common” a- 
quai ntance, and yet there are thoſe, who will be 
nn if their advice is not taken, **Suck-a- 
© one,” ſay they, is above heing adviſed," 
*«. He ſeorns to liſten (to. my adyice ;“ as if it 
were not a, mark of greater arrogance to ex» 
pet every one to ſabmit.. to their nA oP 
Ee fomerimes. to W an owns d go 
. „There 16 meme ſo esd W as 
a aeg inattention to the perſon who is ſpeak- 
ing to you; though you may meet wick it in 
others, by all means, avoid it yourſelf. Some 


ill-bred people, while others are ſpeaking to them, 
will, inſtead of looking at or attending to them 


perhaps fix their eyes on the cieling, or ſome pic- 
ture in the room, look out af tie window, play with 
2 dag, theit watch- chain, or their cane, or pro- 
bably pick their nails or their noſes. Nothing be- 
trays a more trifling in ind than this; nor can any 
thing be a greater affront to the perſon ſpeaking; 
it being a tacit declaration, that hat he is ſaying 
is not worth your attention. Conſider with your- 
ſelf hay you would like fuch treatment, and, I 
am perſuaded, you will never ſhew it to others. 
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We geriet or K leech * incompatible alſo 
With politeneſs. Such as, ſhbuld any one lay 
<, he was deſired to preſent Mr. Such- a-· one's 
24 reſpects to vou, to reply, What the devil 
fe, have I ta do with his reſpects 2/7? —=*My' Lord 
<, enquired. after you; lately, and aſted hou you 
* .did,” to anſuer, & If he wiſhes to nom, let bim 

% come and feel my pulſe z“ and the likes! A 
good deal of this often is affected; but whether 
affected or natural, it is always offenſive. A 
man of this ſtamp will, occaſionally be laughed: 
at, ag an oddity ;, but ſt 5 nen be 15 
ſpiſed. 5 nc KASASTQUTINLL Gn Aus 


14˙ 1 ſhould ſi appoſe it unneceſſary to advie you 
to adapt. your converſation to the company Ju 
are in. | You would not f1 ſurely, tart the: ſame ſub · 


I £1057 
Et and diſcourſe of i it i in the ſame manner, with. 


th c 010 TE with the. Young, wi ith, e es 


cler ergy ymin, 2. philoſopher, ; and a woman ?*:; No; 
* 12850 i ; 124 
vou 00 Tenſe will undoubtedly teach you to be 
ſerious "with the "ſerious, * Say W FF, the SY 7 


to t ri 
51 ile with the 1 t . en HO T „And. 
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liberal elicadcis che Soribtiace als ben; bo 
_ «..You-don't underſtand me, Sir.“ It is not 
„ ſol % Yow miſtake. <5 W ng 
of the matter, &. Is it not better to ſay 2 
& I believe, I do not expreſs myſelf ſo as to 
ie underſtood.“ 55 Let us conſider it again, 
cee hether we take It right or not.“ It is much 
more polite and amiable to make ſome exeuſe for 
another, even in caſes where he might juſtly be 
blamed; and to repreſent the miſtake as com- 
mon to both, rather than charge him wich! iu 
ſenfibility or incomprehenſion. 


167 UF ay one Mott have promifed 3 you any 
ming and not have fulfiled that promiſe, | it 
would be very unpolite 10 tell him, he has for- 
feited His 50 rd ; SL: find ſame perſon ſhould 
have'Gfippointed you, upon any occaſion, would 
it not be better to fay, "te You were probably 
4 PUP much engaged, that vou forgot my affair. 
or “ Perhaps it flipped your memory; rather 
than You thought no more about it,“ or 
„ You pay very little regard to your | word.“ 
For, expreſſions" « of this kind leave a "ſting be- 


Find” Hl, K. bey a are a Kind of provocation” 


e498 and 
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and = hangs ny often! en laſting 
* 31:3 us slang 1911 C92 
17. Be careful not to appear dark and 2 
nous, leſt you ſhould be thought ſuſpicious; than 
which there cannot be a more unamiable tharde- 
ter. If yon appear myſterious and "reſerved, 
others will de truly ſo with you; and in this 
caſe, there is an end to improvement, ſor you 
will gather no ere Be reſerved, büt 


ſee n _ ; 1 ans mot! ob wldittoq- | 


* 2 n 10 1 2117 
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ts, There i is a d favle aan common with 


ſome people, which I would have e avoid, 


When their opinion is "aſked upon any ſubject, 
they will give it with ſo apparent à diffidence 
and timidity, that one cannot, without the ut- 
moſt pain, liſten to them; eſpecially if they” are 
known'to be men of intverfif knowledge," 4 You! 
«lordſhip will parden me, Lays one of this lamp, 
« if I ſhould not be able to ſpeak, to the "caſe 
* in hand, fo well as it might be wiſhed.”... 


J. venture to ſpeak of this matter, to the 


„ 


«Veſt of my poor abilities ant dullbeft of ap- 
& prehenſion. . 1 fear 1 ſhall expofs 1 
© but in dbedienice e to par lordcpn unte | 
BUDS © 5 nnd 
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and while, they are waking. 4heſe: apologies, 
they interrupt the buſineſs and tire the com- 
m_ : | | 
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n 19. A look eee e hed hi 


you ſpeak to them, otherwiſe you will be thought 
_ conſcious of ſome guilt : beſides you loſe the op- 
portunity of reading their countenances, from 
which you will much better learn the -imprefion | 
your: diſcourſe makes upon them, than you can 
poſſibly do from their words; for words are at 
the will of every one, 1 the countenance is fre- 
e 1a0t-a6-40 m9 Hast s ef f a1 
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20, 1 i in speaking to a perſon, von are not 
heardy, and ſhould be defired to repeat what you 
ſaid, do not raiſe your voice in the repeta- 
tion, leſt you ſhould be. thought. angry, on be⸗ 
ing obliged to repeat what you had ſaid bee 
fore ;- it was der oving: C2 the, 
bh nig. I89Qy 01 9G E. 50 101 
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; Id gi bas at 
| no One word only, a 10 to nN Thoſe 9 
addidt themſelves, to it, and interlard their dif- 
courſe with oaths, can never be conſidered as 
genzlemen ; they are generally people of low edus 
cation, and are unwelcome in what is called good 
NE com- 
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1 company IS It is 4 vice that has no temptation! to 
| plead, bat 18 bee he A unge ien 
wicked. Veig Ot em BOY JIE | Th n 
Sam un 8 115 301 hvac 9 Woy Tak nl 

22, Never accuſtoi were G1 idat; nor li- 
ſten to it; for though it may gratify the male vo- 
lence of ſome People ; niné times oat of ten, | 
it is attended” with mode difidrantages. Tus 
very perſons you tell it to ill, on reflection, ens 
tertain a mean opinion gn "You, and it will often 
bring you into very difagrecable ſituations," Aud 
as there would be no evifipeakers, if there wete 
no evil Hhearbrs ; it ig in ſcandal as In robbery; 
the receiver 4s as bad às the thief, "Befides;it Will 
lead people to ſhun Four? NED bud. Tuppofing that 
you will ſpeak ill of blen id tie ue nest "Acquainitibet = 
you meet. da At 159952 4245 at i Ji boi Jo, 5 
125570718 di 38690 ITY 


3. Carefully ayoid talking either of your ow? 
or other people” ; Toeftil tehichrds! By doing the 
one, you will be | thought” Lain z by bentering 
into the other, you Will be Coffidered as officicus. 
Talking of you” is an- im pertigence v0. the 
| company; ; your affhirs Ars hathing to them be- 
drs they cannot be kept too ſecret; Andlias o 
he affairs of others, what are they to youT In 

* 


talking ** matters 1 no way concern you, 7 ol 
are liable to commit blunders, and mould youtouch 

any one in a ſore part, you may poſſibly loſe his 
eſteem. Let your converſation then in mixed 
n W, be r 1 

5 pon 2 * 8 or * helle 8 
of one company, will not often bear to be e jold in 
another; they are frequently local, and take their 
riſe from certain circumſtances, a ſecond company 
may not be acquainted with; theſe circumſtances, 
and of courſe your ſtory may be miſunderftood, or 
want+ explaining; and if after you have prefaced 
it with, “I will tell you a good thing,“ the ſting 
ſhould. not be immediately perceived, you will 
appear exceedingly ridiculous, and wiſh you had 
not told it. Never then repeat in one place, what 
you hear 1 in another, 


2 W ak 4 1. opt the favourable fide 
of the queſtion; however, let me caution you 
againſt being clamorous, that is, never maintain 
an argument with heat, though you Know yourſelf 
right; but offer your ſentiments modeſtly and 
eoolly, and if this does not prevail, give it up, and 
11 no 0 t 918 1lffle ooo to mich; oY 
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try to change the ſubject by ſaying ſomething to 
this effect; « I find ye ſhall hardly convince one 
another, neither is there any neceſſity to rt 
it.; ſocleti us s talk. nen wy” 

26. Not that I mod 426%; you hs up your 
opinion always; no, aſſert your owns ſentiments 
and oppoſe thoſe of others when wrong, but let 
your manner and voice be gentle and engaging 
and yet no ways affected. If you contradict, do it 
with, I may be aurong, but1.wou't be poſitiue but I 
really, hint. Huld rather ſa e 1 en, 


„ 


humour, to new "that, you are neither aülpieased 


yourſelf nor meant to diſpleaſe the e e 
Pare with. | | 
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25. Acquaint yourſelf. with the + character. and 
ſituations of the company you g0 into, before 
you give a looſe to your tongue; for ſhould you 


eplarge, on ſome virtue, which any one, preſent = 


may notoriouſy Wrnf or, ond vou condemn 
ſome. rige, which any of the company may be par- 
ticulazly addicted to, they. will. be apt to think 
your rgflecuons Wipe ad be vou 
_—_ 
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wilt'bs ſüre to give offence,” This conſideration 
wilt naturally lead you, not to ſuppoſe e 
ſaid in general, 10 be levelled at you. SOT 


28. Low- bred addy PID they 3 oc- 
caſionally to be in good company, imagine them - 
ſelves to be the ſubject of evety ſeparate" con- 
verſation. If any part of the company whiſpers, 
it is about them; if they laugh, it is at them; 
and if any thing is ſaid which they do not come 
prehend, they immediately ſuppoſe it is meant 
of chem. This miſtake is admirably ridiculed 
in one of our celebrated comedies.  * am fares, 
ſays Scrub, they were talking ef me, for they 
laughed confumedly.” Now, a well-bred perſon. 
never thinks himſelf diſeſteemed by the com- 

any, or laughed at, unleſs their reflections are 
b get, that he cannot be ſuppoſed to miſtake 
chem, and his honour'6bliges kim to reſent it 
in a proper manner; however, be aſſured, gen» 
temen never laugh at” or Hdieule one” another, 
unlefs they ate in joke, or on a footitig of the 
greateſt intimacy, "If fach a thing ſhould happen 
once in an" age, from ſome pert ebxeomb, or 
bone Hippair woman. it is beſt not n to 
Flow it, than make the leaſt reply. | 


H 2 | 29. It 
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25, It is a piece of politeneſs not to inter- 
rupta perſon in a ſtory, whether you have heard 
it before or not. Nay, if a well⸗bred man is 

_ aſked, whether he has heard it; he will anſwer 
no, and det the perſon go on, though he knows 
it already. Some are fond of telling a ſtory, 
becauſe they think they tell at- well, others pride 11 
themſelves in being the firſt teller of it, and 
others are pleaſed” at being thought entruſted 
with it. Now, all theſe perſons you would diſ- 
appoint by anſwering” yes, And, as T have told 
you before, as the greateſt proof of politeneſs is 
to make every: body happy about you, I would 
never deprĩve a perſon of any ſeeret ſatisſfaction 
of this fort,” when 1 could un. 8 
minutes attention,” © ann x 
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W not aſhamed of g = if 
usb queſtions” lead to information; always a- 
company them wich ſome excuſe, and you never 
wall be reckoned impertinent. But, abrupt queſ- 
tions, without ſome apelogy, by all means, avoid, 
as they imply deſign. There is a way of. fiſh- 
ing for facts, which, if done judiciouſly, witl 
anſwer every purpoſe, ſuch as, taking things 


d know for ante; this will perhaps 
lead 
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lead ſome officious, perſon ti ſet your right. 80 
again, by ſaying, %u. have heard for and fo, 
and ſometimes ſeeming to kno-w more than 
you do, vou will; often get at information, 
which you! would loſe by direct queſtions; as 
theſe would put people upon their guard, = : | 
1 ee e lan kes 
5 Tvii-s in oY 
_ Make it a rule -never- to refleſ® « on 1 
body of people, for, b this means vou will 
create a number of enemies. There ate good 
and bad of all proſeſſions, lawyers, ſoldigrs, par- 
ſons or eitizeus. They are all men, ſubject to 
the ſame paſſions, differing only in their manner, 
according to the way they have been bred up 
in. For this reaſon, it is unjuſt as well as indiſ- 
ereet to attack them as a corps collectively. Ma- 
ny a young man has thought himſelf extremely 
clever in abuſing: then clergy. What are the. 
clergy more than other men? Can vo. ſuppoſe - 
a black gon n make any ralteration-in hie 
nature? Fier] think feripufly a um con- 5 
vinced you wilt ne esrb zan 4 3 7: 
Tie Alto Th ib suiob 11 end w 9-7 
32. Bus ahove all, Wee, 
no witticiſm, 19: fooliſh; r of iſing above 
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what knaves call prejudices, tempt you to ex- 
cuſe, extenuate or ridicule” the leaſt breach of 
morality, but, upon everv  octafion, ſhew the 
greateſt abhorrence of ſuch proceedings, and hold 
mm "the re een | 


bees 0's Ass diet N © of RIGS, Hua, 

33. It is a great piece of os fone to in- 

terrupt any one while ſpeaking, by ſpeaking your- 

ſelf, or calling off the attention of the company 

to any foreign matter. But this every child 
knows. Wr 44 


34. The laſt thing I ſhall mention is that of 
concealing your learning, except on particular 
occaſions. . Reſerve this for learned men, and let 
them rather extort it from you, than you be too 
willing to diſplay it. Hence you will be thought 
modeſt, and to have more knowledge than you 

ally have. Never ſeem wiſe or more learned 

an the company you are in, He who affects 
to ſhew his learning will be frequently queſ- 
tioned; and if found ſuperficial, will be ſneered 
at; if otherwiſe, he will be deemed. a pedant, 
Real merit will always ſhew itſelf, and nothing 
can leflen it in the opinion of the world, but 
A man's exhibiting i it Mul. : 


For 
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For God's ſake, revolve all theſe th ings ſeriouſſy 
in your mind, before you. go abroad into life. 
Recollect the obſervations you have yourſelf oe- 
caſionally made upon men and things, compare 
them with my inſtructions, and act wiſely and 
conſequentially, as they ſhall teach you, 


2 . 
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